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He who has a well-defined purpose in life finds 
that all his time and all his energies are not too 
much to devote to that purpose. He who lacks such 
a purpose knows nothing of the true enjoyment of 
life. What are you living for? If you cannot 
answer that question, your life is a failure. 


Gratitude is seldom a source of love. We are not 
so likely to love those who have done most for us, as 
we are to love those for whom we have done most. 
Love grows by serving, not through being served. 
There is a sad side to this truth, in the fact that 
those whom we love most dearly, and for whom we 
are doing most, cannot, in the very nature of things, 
love us as we love them. But there is also an inspi- 
ration in this truth; for it tells us that we are to get 
our gain from loving, in simply loving. The only 
way to love aright is to give love freely, hoping for 
nothing again. Thus, and thus only, can we be sure 
of receiving what we hope for. 


The extent of our usefulness in this world will in 
large degree depend on the use we are able to: make 


and other arms and feet to the execution of important 
purposes, is a fair measure of our capacity for useful- 


ness. Our intuitive selecting and magnetic attract- 
ing and ready training and constant inspiring of 
others, set at work by us, will be able to make an 
impression more profound and useful on the activi- 
ties of our age than would even herculean efforts 
engaged in single-handed. The pastor or superin- 
tendent who tries to do all the work himself, instead 
of cultivating an aptitude for using others, will not 
be able to effect as valuable and wide-reaching a 
development as he would if he understood andsapplied 
the art of getting other people to work alongside of 
and in place of himself. 


Because we recognize the truth that “ feeling [is] 
deeper than all thought,” and because 'the having of 
“ feelings ” is an indication of a sensitive, refined, and 
higher nature, we are liable to believe that our feel- 
ings are to be our guide and master. If a person 
writes to another, “I am never tranquilly sure 
whether I shall gratify or offend you, but whichever 
it be, I would not vary my writing if I knew ; because 
I must write what I feel,” that correspondent doubt- 
less considered himself as exhibiting a loyal spirit 
toward what was regarded as his rightful master— 
his feelings: But if one must write and speak what 
one feels, simply because one feels so, then one’s feel- 
ings must be always right feelings ; for no one ever 
must do anything but the right thing. Must one 
scold because he feels cross and ill-tempered? Must 
one indulge in backbitings, in slanders, in insults, 
because he feels like it? If,one feels like sulking, 
must he sulk? If one feels like stabbing with cold 
steel or with hot words, must he wound or kill? 
There are right feelings and there are wrong feelings ; 
and it is because feeling is so deep, that it is so neces- 
sary,to distinguish the one from the other. It is only 
half the problem to ask whether you feel like saying 
this or doing that. The other and more important 
half is, Ought you to feel so, or ought you not? 


The office of manager and the office of superinten- 
dent are, by the popular mind, regarded as identical. 
But the functions of management and the functions 
of superintendency ave not the same, and the terms 
expressing them are not synonymous. A man may 
be a very good manager and a very poor superinten- 
dent, or he may be a fine superintendent but short- 
sighted in his management. ‘To make plans, to map 
out work, to discover and utilize resources, to decide 
on proposals, to investigate weaknesses of policy, to 
keep an eye on the markets, to seize on possibilities 
for expansion or invent methods of retrenchment, 
requires a kind of ability which does not always 
accompany the power of personal command over 
subordinates, the power of inspiring them with en- 
thusiasm for the work to be performed, the knowl- 
edge of technical details of construction, the skill to 
detect faults in the product and to lay the fault prop- 
erly at the door of the faulty producer. Many a 


cess in discharging the functions of the other depart- 
ment. Yet there is scarcely any man of intelligerice 


who cannot, if he will, acquire at least an ordinary 
aptitude both as superintendent and as manager, if 
only he pays proper attention to the matter. If the 
one faculty or the other is not born in us, yet, by 
diligent application—as is the case in any other 
business—the requisite qualifications can be, to a con- 
siderable extent, cultivated and acquired. 





THE DUTY OF FORGETTING SELF. 


A great deal has been said, by philosopher and by 
poet, of the duty of considering self; but not so much 
has been said of the duty of forgetting self. Yet the 
true beauty, the true symmetry, and the true force, of 
any admirable character, are dependent on entire for- 
getfulness of self, rather than on the wisest thought 
of self. And only as self is forgotten, in the life that 
now is, are the highest interests of self promoted for 
this life and for the life beyond. 
“ Know thyself!” is an injunction of the old classic 
writers, both Greek and Latin,—Plato, Menander, 
Plutarch, Perseus, Juvenal, and others; and it has 
been repeated by the writers of modern times with 
unvarying emphasis. Pope renders it: 
“ Know then thyself, presume not God to scan; 

The proper study of mankind is man.” 
Young’s version is: 
“Man, know thyself, all wisdom centers there.” 
Gay reiterates : 
“That man must daily wiser grow, 

Whose search is bent himself to know.” 
And Schiller expands the thought : 


“To know thyself—in others’ self concern ; 
Would’st thou know others? read thyself—and learn.” 


Fidelity to self, and self-respect, are, by many a 
teacher, made the standards of a noble character. 
Shakespeare’s counsel is : 

“To thine own self be true; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man,” 
Longfellow affirms, from Michael Angelo: 


“He that respects himself is safe from others; 
He wears a coat of mail that none can pierce.” 


And Tennyson sums up his lessons of wisdom, in the 
declaration : 

“ Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 

These three alone lead life to sovereign power.” 

That there is a sense in which these declarations of 
philosophers and poets concerning the duty of know- 
ing self, and of being true to self, and of respecting 
self, are wise and true, is not to be questioned. But 
it is also a fact, beyond fair question, that the ordinary 
understanding of these declarations is an erroneous 
one, and that there is a sense in which the declara- 
tions themselves, just as they stand, represent a false- 
hood most harmful to all who accept it as fhe truth. 
And because it is a tendency of human nature to run 
in the direction of the falsehood indicated in the 

















spiritual overseer in God’s vineyard is an excellent 





of other men. Our power to organize other minds 





superintendent, but a wretched manager; or he is a | 
fine manager, but an inefficient superintendent; hence | 
his work, in spite of extraordinary manifestation of | self-reverence, or.than fidelity to self. 
ability in the one department in which he is strong, 
languishes or collapses because of his indifferent suc- ! knowledge is ordinarily spoken of, is an impossibility, 











popular rendering of these declarations, it is pre- 
eminently important that we realize that there is 
something better for us than self-knowledge, than 


To know one’s self in the sense in which self- 
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and effort directed to that end is misspent endeavor. 
As a rule, he who thinks he best knows himself, knows 
least concerning his truest self; and he who devotes 
most time to the study of himself knows less and 
less of his real measure as a man. Th truth was 
not wholly unrecognized even by the classic philoso- 
phers who-emphasized the importance of self-knowl- 
edge. Said Plato: “Perhaps the precept ‘ Know 
thyself’? would not be considered divine [as the 
ancients deemed it] if every man could easily reduce 
it to practice.” And Menander added: “In many 
things thou dost not well to say, ‘ Know thyself ;’ for 
it would be better to say, ‘ Know others.’ ” 

There is a gain, indeed, in knowing enough of one’s 
self to realize one’s unworthiness and shortcomings, 
and to recognize one’s limitations of knowledge and 
power. But this knowledge may be very quickly 
obtained, and in order to its securing one must meas- 
ure himself by a standard outside of himself, and not 
of his own making. “ Retire into thyself,” said 
Perseus, “and thou wilt blush to find how poor a 
stock is there.” He who has had one glimpse of his 
true nature, as it is in comparison with a perfect 
standard, will want to study something better worth 
studying thanthat. “That saying, ‘ Know thyself, ” 
said Menander, “has this meaning, that thou get 
acquainted with thy own abilities, and with what 
thou art able to accomplish.” Similarly said Juve- 
nal: “I should with reason despise that man who 
knows how much Atlas soars above all other moun- 
tains in Africa, and yet is ignorant how much a small 
purse differs from an iron-bound chest.” Again he 
said: “In great concerns and small, one must know 
one’s own measure even when going to buy a fish, 
lest thou shouldst long for a mullet when thou hast 
only money for a gudgeon in thy purse.” 

It is well to know enough of one’s self to know 

that one ought to be better and to do better than at 
present, and that in and of one’s self cne cannot do 
or be as well as he ought to wish to do and to be, 
But all this requires no close studying of self, nor 
can it at the first be learned from one’s self and by 
one’s self. It is only as one looks out of one’s self, 
and away from one’s self, that one can find a stan- 
dard worthy of one’s aspirations and endeavors; nor 
can one find the way of reaching such a standard by 
any fidelity of self-examination and self-study. 
* “Self-reverence ” sounds well; but as a practical 
matter it is much like that worship which a “ self- 
made man” is said to render to his maker. “ Self- 
respect” is good or is bad aceording to the worth or 
the unworth of him who gives it. Many a duelist, 
many a highwayman, many a gambler, prides him- 
self on the thought that he has never lost his self- 
respect, even though he has lost the respect of every- 
body else. No standard of respect or of reverence 
that centers in one’s self is a safe standard of char- 
acter or of conduct. But utter forgetfulness of sel? 
is always a means of.safety to him who respects 
and reverences that which is worthy of respect and 
reverence, and who strives at right doing and at 
right being in the direction of a God-given standard. 

Knowledge, respect, and reverence ought to be 
directed away from one’s self, toward standards that 
cannot be affected by one’s personal interests or pref- 
erences. It is a man’s duty to know what is right, 
whether he has been accustomed to do it or not. It is 
a man’s duty to do what is right, whether it seems to be 
in accord with his interests or not. A man ought to 
respect and revere those who are worthy of respect 
and reverence, even though they be wholly unlike 
himself in conduct and character. And, in reaching 


be a great man,” said Plato, “ought to love neither 
himself nor his own things, but only what is just, 
whether it happens to be done by himself or by 
another.” “ Let no man seek his own, but each his 
neighbor’s good,” said the Apostle Paul; “not look- 
ing each of you to his own things, but éach of you 
also to the things of uilers.” And a greater than 
Paul or Plato said, concerniug the pursuit of those 
things that seem essential to one’s very life on earth: 
“Be not... anxious, saying, What shall we eat? or, 
What shall we drink ?: or, Wherewithal shall we be 
clothed? ... Your heavenly Father knoweth that ye 
have need of all these things. But seek ye first 
[not your own interests, but] his kingdom and his 
righteousness; and all these things shall be added 
unto you.” 
Thinking of one’s self is a hindrance to one’s well- 
doing in any line of effort, physical, mental, or spir- 
itual. Forgetfulness of one’s self is a source of added 
power in every direction of one’s well-intentioned 
endeavor. An athlete must forget himself if he would 
succeed in any performance that demands a steady 
eye, and a clear head, and a well-poised body. ‘To 
turn away his thoughts from his object of effort to 
himself, at such a time, is to bring him into added 
peril. His safety is in having no thought of himself. 
He who would write or speak in behalf of any cause 
must forget himself in his subject. Any thought of 
himself is sure to diminish a man’s power as an advo- 
cate, Only as one who prays for or who pleads with 
souls is seen to be wholly forgetful of self does he 
sway others at his will for good. So always and 
everywhere: self-forgetfulness is a means of power; 
self-consciousness is a loss of influence. 

It is better to know others than to know one’s self. 
It is better to study others than to study one’s self. 
It is better to respect the right and to reverence the 
nobie and the pure and the holy, than to respect or 
reverence one’s self. And in all one’s best endeavors, 
in things little and large, it is better to forget one’s 
self and to think unselfishly of others. ‘It is think- 
ing of one’s self that makes one awkward and bash- 
ful in entering a room, or in greeting a guest. It is 
thinking of one’s self that makes one at a loss what 
‘to say or do in the effort to be courteous and kind 
and tender towards those who deserve and need one’s 
attenlion. It is thinking of one’s self that stands in 
the way of one’s most efficient service in the: world 
in any sphere which he is summoned to fill. Under 
all circumstances, and in every place, it is a man’s 
duty and a man’s privilege to be so absorbed in some 
aspiration, or some thought, or some endeavor, outside 
of himself, as to be forgetful of himself, and so to illus- 
trate the worth and the beauty of self-forgetfultiess. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Long since the days of the Prodigal Son there are 
quiet stay-at-home brothers who are inclined to think 
that their case is overlooked, in comparison with the 
case of those whose chief prominence grows out of their 
long absence from the old homestead. And this. fact is 
hardly to be wondered atin any instance. Itis from New 
Jersey that a summer stay-at-home raises the question 
now, whether those who do not go away are not worth 
thinking of at this season of the year. Here is the way 
the case is stated : 

For the last two months I have been much interested read- 
ing the suggestions made in The Sunday School Times to sum- 


$$. 


anxiety in their behalf, and who, therefore, are called on 
earnestly not to shirk all responsibility, nor to refuse to 
avail themselves of such privileges as are open to them 
wherever they may be. At the best, or at the worst 
those teachers who take a summer vacation are a very 
small minority. Itis probably true that fully four-fifths 
of all the Sunday-school teachers in the United States 
are at their posts as regularly in summer as in winter: 
and they are receiving words of instruction and counse} 
in the pages of The Sunday School Times all the year 
through. To those teachers, in New Jersey or else. 
where, whose classes are overflowing with summer guests 
from the city, it may be said, “Your sufficiency is 0; 
God in caring for the stranger, as well as in caring for 
the home-members of your flock. It is well for the city 
guests that they are under your good influence, and yow 
larger reward shall be according to your fidelity in you. 
summer-enlarged sphere.” 


No person can fairly comprehend the teachings of the 
Bible who does not perceive that much of the language 
of the Bible is employed in a figurative or a suggestive 
sense, and that it must not be taken in bald literainess, 
An error at this point leads to error in all directions, 
The Mormons, for example, hold that God has a form 
like a man, because the Bible refers specifically to the 
face and eyes and ears and mouth and hands and feet of 
God. And the Rev. John Jasper is not the only man 
who finds support in Bible language for the claim that 
“the sun do move.” When we find it said in the Bible 
that God repented of his former action, we are not jus- 
tified in supposing that God had made a mistake and 
recognized the fact.. Many a Bible expression is ob- 
viously meant to suggest to us, in human language, a 
truth that cannot be defined in such language. And in 
all efforts to arrive at the truth thus indicated we must 
consider the standpoint and habits of thought of those 
persons by whom and for whom the Bible was originally 
written. When we find the declaration by Paul to the 
Corinthians that “ if a woman is not veiled, let her [head] 
also be shorn,” it is right for us to understand from that 
statement that Paul taught that womanly modesty is a 
Christian duty, and that a failure at one point according 
to the accepted standards of womanly modesty in the 
community is as truly a failure as a failure at another 
point. But we are not justified in claiming that the 
letter of Paul’s declaration in this matter is binding on 
all Christian women of to-day, even though its spirit is. 
This same principle of interpretation applies to many a 
Bible mention of the use of wine and oil. Oil was the 
principal medicine of the East in the days of the Bible 
writing, and it was {ilso freely used as a cosmetic. Hence 
oil is frequently spoken of in the Bible as a means of 
healing and of beautifying. Wine was then generally 
used in that region as a refreshing and stimulating 
drink; and naturally it finds frequent mention in the 
Bible accordingly. Whatever truth is emphasized in 
the mention of wine, or of oil, in the Bible text, ought 
to be recognized in its application to the life of to-day, 
but the particular illustration of that truth out of the 
life of a former time ought not to be made to stand for 
the truth illustrated for all times. It was in explana- 
tion of this principle of Bible interpretation that Paul’s 
counsel to Timothy to use a little wine as a medicine, 
was recently explained in these pages; and now a Chris- 
tian lawyer from Virginia asks for the application of 
this principle to another passage of Scripture. He says: 

I was greatly gratified just now, as I read your reply to the 
inquirer who asked for your interpretation of Paul’s advice to 
Timothy on the subject of wine-drinking. What you say to him 
is by long odds the most satisfactory thing I ever read on the 
subject. Now, won’t you do another constant reader of your 
valuable publication, and a great admirer especially of your 
editorial contributions, the courtesy of reading verses 10, 11, 14, 
and 15 of Psalm 104, and giving him your opinion of their 
meaning? Is it not there taught that wine has as legitimate 





mer vacation-takers. But while enjoying what I read, the 
idea came to me, “ What about the readers of The Sunday 
School Times who do not take a summer vacation?” There 
are so many Sunday-school teachers in our country towns and 
villages to whom the summer is a time, not of rest, but of enter- 
taining all their city friends and relations, and whose classes, 





out after high attainment and in striving toward a 
fitting standard, the less a man thinks about himself, 
and the more he thinks about those things that are 


. : : } 
outside of and beyond him, the surer he is to make prog- | 


ress and attainment in the direction of his striving. 
Thinking about one’s self, even for the purpose of 
knowing one’s self, or of respecting one’s self, or of 
reverencing one’s self, or of controlling one’s self, or 
of directing one’s powers aright, is a poor way of using 
one’s time and one’s intellect. “He who intends to 











from the first of June to the middle of September, are filled 
with restless little summer visitors. Do not these weary, busy 
| teachers need a bit of good advice too? And might they not 
get it through your Notes on Open Letters ? 


| 

Those who are ever with us are sharers of all that we 
have. It is those who run away for a season who seem 
| to need most attention from us for a season, The steady 
| workers who are always at their posts are counted so 
| faithful that there seems to be no need of-urging them 
| to be true to God, and to be faithful in duty. It is those 
| who turn away from home and church and Sunday- 
'sehvo.,, in the summer months, who arouse special 


work to do for man as has bread or oil? I am honest in ask- 
ing your interpretation of the mind of the Spirit in this connec- 
tion, and can only hope it may be as helpful to me us what you 
have written about Timothy and tippling. 


The passage referred to thus describes God’s provisions 
for his creatures: 


“‘ He sendeth springs into the valleys; 
They run among the mountains: 
They give drink to every beast of the field. 


He causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, 
And herb for the service of man; 

That he may bring forth food out of the earth; 
And wine that maketh glad the heart of man, 
And oil that maketh his face to shine, 

And bread that strengtheneth man’s heart.” 


The plain teaching of these words is that whatever 
good things we have come from God. The good things 
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which are particularly specified as illustrations of this 
truth are those which Orientals valued. Our applica- 
tion of the truth ought to be to all those things which 
we count valuable in the light of our present knowledge. 
We have certainly no more right to say that these words 
make wine-drinking right or desirable for us at the 
present time, than to say that they make face-oiling still 
right or desirable for us. In those days, oil was freely 
poured on the head of a guest, sometimes until it streamed 
down his back and over his clothing (compare Psa. 23: 5; 
92:10; 183: 2; Luke 7: 44-46); as it was aldo a mark of 
hospitality to make a guest’s cup of drink run over. If 
a host should come at one of us with a flask of castor-oil 
or petroleum, or even of freshjolive-oil, and pour it over 
our head as we entered his door, saying, as he did so, 
that he was following out a Bible custom, there would 
probably be a case of assault and battery before the 
local courts; and our Virginia correspondent would be 
likely to feel pretty sure of a verdict if he defended the 
guest for a vigorous resistance under the circumstances. 
Is it not, then, strange that there should be put forward 
a serious claim in justification of wine-drinking at the 
present time, off the strength of its association with 
face-oiling in the East in an illustration of the manners 
and customs of nearly thirty centuries ago? 








THE DAY THOU HEAREST HIM. 
BY M. F. BUTTS. 


Listen, my soul, for through the harmony 
Of earth and sky, sweet sounds of singing waves 
Running to fling a foam-wreath on the shore, 
Glad melody of birds, in the dark firs 
That spring from beds of fern, and humble notes 
Of happy insects in the clover-fields, 
Some word may come to thee! ’Tis thus God speaks, 
Expressing beauty, love, consoles and warns. 
The day thou hearest him, the universe 
Hath meaning. Lonely thou no more, but glad 
With the sweet happiness that fills the child 
Held to its father’s heart. 
Thou hearest naught? 
The pure in heart see God. The innocent, 
Walking abroad in the world-garden, hear 
The Owner’s voice. Art thou deceived? Hop’st thou 
To see, to hear, when death undresses thee ? 
Nay; thou art now as near to God as then. 
And heaven is not, for thee, if it be not here, 


Portland, Maine. 
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DANGEROUS CURRENTS IN MODERN 
LITERATURE. 


BY PROFESSOR CHARLES F. RICHARDSON, 


The streams—perhaps one should say the great tides— 
of literature can be kept pure and wholesome only by 
constant and conscientious watchfulness on the part of 
all who affect them or are affected by them. Indeed, 
the idea that letters take care of themselves, or are moved 
by mere “ time and tide,” is more idle, if anything, than 
the notion that a man is a creature of fate, or a nation 
the result of cold “ manifest destiny,” encountered with- 
out reference to popular education or the spread of 
righteousness. If anything in the world is an inten- 
tional creation, produced by the will of its maker and 
deliberately adopted or rejected by its reader, it is a book. 
Whatever figure we employ regarding literature,—its 
currents, forces, fashions,—the fact clearly remains that 
the great laws of free choice and individual responsi- 
bility apply to it in every moment of its existence and 
work. The good in printed matter is to be spread by 
intelligent purpose, and the bad is to be suppressed or 
lessened by honest and well-directed endeavor. 

In trying to say something concerning evil tendencies 
in so broad a subject as that of books and reading, it 
will be well to select a few well-marked banes, and to 
comment upon them in language the brevity of which 
shall at least be free from blindness or wearisomeness. 

Three dangerous elements in our current publications 
occur, perhaps, most promptly and strongly to the mind 
of the well-wisher to literature; and however poor or 
trite the comment upon these three things, it will be 
sure to be beneficial from the very fact that it must 
address many minds which, of their own motion, have 
more than once reflected upon the topics under discussion. 

The first of these evils is sensationalism. Our news- 
papers and magazines, to be sure, have devoted greater 
space to the discussion of quiet, unsensational * realism,” 
with occasional allusions to Tolstoi and pessimism or 
Zola and grim sewerism. But, after.all, most American 
readers, if we use that word in the broadest sense, trouble 
themselves very little with Mr. James’s three or four 


a temporary “fad” in the higher circles; and even 
Zolaism, to borrow the poet-laureate’s word, is for the 
most part foreign and as yet unassimilated. When any 
little American writer experiments with woe and bad- 
ness which would be complete if they were not so evi- 
dently artificial, the resulting attention is temporary. 
On the whole, our American taste does not like bestiality, 
adultery,.or godlessness, so well as square honesty, home- 
loving purity, and manly conscience. But for that reason 
it is all the more unfortunate that the universal craze 
for something new should lead thousands 6 readers to 
cheap and demoralizing “ detective ” stories; to prepos- 
terous and ill-written parodies of Poe or the Arabian 
Nights, with an occasional fragment of so-called modern 
“seience ” thrown in; or to wretched novels, by native 
or foreign manufacturers, in which, if absolute vice is 
seldom portrayed, actual life is never by any possibility 
delineated. The “libraries” of ten- or twenty- cent 
pamphlets have, until recently, done much to popularize 
standard fiction ; but just now the printers and the news- 
stands have discovered that more money is to be made 
by the sale of twenty-five- or fifty- cent duodecimos, in 
gaudy paper, by writers of whom no intelligent reader 
has heard or ever cares to hear. An inspection of the 
literary departments of our railway stations, or of the 
armfuls carried by the peripatetic venders on the trains, 
is enough to remind us how much education is needed 
before half of our young men and women can really be 
said to know how to read at all. 

A second mischief-maker in current literature is indif- 
ferentism. If the classes which, in view of their means 
for education and their apparent social position, are 
usually called “ lower,” err on the side of the sensational, 
their alleged betters are sinners on the score of Laodi- 
ceanism in letters. Too many readers—and, of course, 
hack-writers, who know how to address themselves to 
the market of purchasers—feel or affect a liking for lazi- 
ness, quietism, or lackadaisical superficiality. Any men- 
tal exertion, even that required by an old lachrymose 
novel of the order so dear to Miss Lydia Languish, is 
a trial; they may endure excitement in small doses, in 
the papers, but not in large, between covers. To write 
or read without plan or passion, without admiration or 
disgust, is almost more hopeless than to fall into mental 
sin or literary excess. We have scores of young novel- 
ists, in England and America, who can turn out a fairly 
respectable story—or set of maundering pages not de- 
serving so coherent a name. Their wares are bought 
and then thrown aside, but meanwhile the mischief is 
none the less deadening because it is not malicious. 
Josh Billings once remarked that “you can’t make a 
wet string stand on end; ” and sometimes it does seem 
as though indifferentism, though refined, were more hope- 
less than sensationalism, though crude. O listless book- 
maker and reader, be something /—either cold or hot, 
good or bad, optimist or pessimist,—and your work will 
either be healthful or curable. At any rate, it will have 
a mark and character of its own. j 

A third, and in one sense peculiarly American, evil, 
is a widespread tendency to turn everything into ridi- 
cule. Callow youth indulge less in cigarette-cynicism 
than twenty years ago; but the newspapers have not 
improved much in the matter. Our presidents are 
weaklings or boors; our statesmen, tricksters or ward 
politicians; our ministers of the gospel, superfluous 
salary-takers; our public schools, places to rid parents 
of the care of their children; our doctors, drug-dispensers 
and grave-fillers, in humorous league with undertakers; 
our lawyers, mere shysters; our army, a resort for “‘ ne’er- 
do-weels;” our navy, a set of half-scuttled hulks, The 
“Indian problem” is how to deal with tomahawking 
brutes, and the “Southern question” one of endurance 
of six million chicken-stealers. If our children do not 
come to believe these cheerful statements, it will not be 
because they have not read them in some books, in more 
gaudy pamphlets, and in many journals. And just there, 
in too many daily and other secular newspapers, is one 
great root of the present evil. Every really intelligent 
and thoughtful American must believe in the essential 


other, not excepting the clerical or the educational, 
ought to be the salt of our American earth; nor let any 
one forget many striking exceptions, especially, perhaps, 
on the part of religious, miscellaneous, and country 
newspapers, and of our monthly magazines, the best of 
which are the best in the world. But let each reader of 
these words dispassionately ask himself whether he is 
not annoyed, often and often, in some daily or weekly 
paper he reads, by detailed accounts of disgusting crimes, 
trials, or prize-fights; by disproportionate attention to 
horse-racing, ball-playing, and yachting; by a constant 
tendency to magnify the base or the trivial, and to 
minimize the seriously important; by cheap “cuts” 
and cheaper jokes; by advertisements fraudulently 
printed as reading-matter, or accompanied by long 
“notices”? which were a part of the corrupt promise 
made by the newspaper’s solicitor; by violence or inde- 
cency of treatment of political opponents; by the vul- * 
garization of Sunday through swollen sheets of irreligious 
and unliterary trash, hawked at the very church doors; 
in a word, by sensationalism, indifferentism, and a con- 
stant tendency to turn things to ridicule? If you are 
never vexed by these ills, then you are wise or fortunate 
in your choice of periodfals; if they do annoy you, 
then purify your home literature, and prove your strength 
of conscience, by forbidding this dangerous current to 
flow daily through your door. Better one act of im- 
provement than a hundred words of empty lamen‘ation, 
Dartmouth College. 





FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS. 


BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D. 


It may seem strange to class this person, whose real 
name was Joseph son of Matthias, among “ lesson help- 
ers;” but no other writer is so constantly appealed to 
for illustration, for confirmation, or for assistance in one 
way and another, as is this ancient Jewish historian. 
He occupies a unique place in the world’s history as an 
author, as a historian, as a man of affairs, and as a repre- 
sentative of the Hebrew people. He was not a brilliant 
writer. He was not in every respect an accurate his- 
torian. The world has never paid him any homage on 
account of his goodness, nor honored him for greatness 
of mind or for power in any otherdirection. If with the 
best means at our command we try to analyze him, we 
shall find many interesting traits of character, some 
striking mental and moral peculiarities, also some glaring 
weaknesses which will cause us regret. 

On the other hand, his writings contain many wise 
and profound principles, doctrines, and utterances of 
various kinds, which are worthy of the noblest mind, 
But whatever else we thus learn about him, one fact will 
become more and more prominent; namely, that his 
writings are not only necessary, but absolutely indis- 
pensable, to the proper understanding of the times and 
life of Christ. Every one who attempts to elucidate the 
Sunday-school lessons for the benefit of others, if he is 
studious in the use of authorities, has frequent occasion 
to examine the pages of Josephus. 

He was born in Jerusalem in the latter part of A. D. 
87, about three months after the death of Tiberius, 
in whose reign our Lord was crucified, and three 
months previous to the birth of Nero, under whom, as 
emperor, Josephus was destined to play such an im- 
portant part. At the time of his birth, Caius Caligula 
was on the imperial throne, and Trajan enjoyed that 
honor at the time of his death; so that not the least 
interesting fact in his eventful career was this,—that he 
lived under eleven different Roman emperors, of whom 
no less than seven died a violent death. That a man of 
any prominence, and especially one related to the men 
and the times then existing as Josephus was, could have 
kept his head on his shoulders during those long years 
of war, massacre, and bloodshed, is a fact approaching 
the miraculous. Believing as I firmly do in an over- 
ruling Providence, and that God’s hand in history is 
more certain than the date of any historical event, I am 
convinced that this strange character was raised up at 





rectitude of our national life plan, and hold optimistic 
views concerning this great people of ours: a nation of 


reliant individualism, heroes and saints,—of men and 
women who, in the horrors of any new war or great 
disaster, or in the ordinary duties of humdrum life, are 
as worthy of beatification as half the old celebrities in 
the “Acta Sanctorum.” And our newspapers, at their 
best, are by, of, and for such a people. But at their 
worst they misrepresent it, and one must say, though 
with reluctance, that their tone is lower than it was 
twenty-five years ago, Let no one hastily arraiga a 





anuual volumes; Tolstoi and Russian gloom are largely 


whole profession,—a profession which, as truly as any 


freedom, intelligence, schools, churches, libraries, self- | 


that particular juncture in human affairs, and his life 
spared through many vicissitudes, that he might do for 
the world a definite and indispensable work. 

Even in his childhood and early youth, Palestine itself, 
as well as the world at large, was agitated by events of 
the most stirring character, of which it would be impos- 
sible here to give the briefest catalogue. Herod Antipas 
with Herodias had gone to Rome asking for a kingdom, 
but had succeeded only in finding a place in exile. Herod 
Agrippa I., from being a prisoner at Rome, had been 
advanced to the dignity of a king in Judea. Paul was 
preaching the gospel in Damascus, Peter and John in 
Samaria, and Philip on the road to Gaza had spoken 
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the word of life to the eager ears of a royal messenger, 
who on swift chariot wheels carried it to distant Ethiopia. 
The persecution of the Christians by the Jews, which 
then took place, is a further evidence of the excited 
nature of that period, which had no sluggish phases, but 
was characterized by intense thought, feeling, and aétion, 
—only foreshadowings, however, of greater movements 
that were to follow. 

In those days of excitement and questioning, we are 
not surprised to find Josephus, who belonged to the 
priestly order, at the age of sixteen deeply engrossed in 
the study of philosophical systems, and even experiment- 
ing with the three leading religious sects as to which he 
should adopt for himself. In this self-imposed study he 
spent three years with the Essenes in the desert under 
their severe discipline, but, apparently not satisfied with 
the results, returned to Jerusalem, where at the age of 
nineteen he openly avowed himself a Pharisee. At the 
age of twenty-six he went to Rome, seeking, if possible, 
to release from prison certain Jewish priests who, it was 
thought, had been unjustly arrested. On this voyage he 
was shipwrecked, and only a few out of the six hundred 
souls on board the vessel wgre saved. It would seem 
that the way had been paved for his success; for (1) 
Nero about this time had developed a craze for the 
theater, and had even appeared on the stage as an actor 
himself; (2) Josephus found a Jewish actor who was a 
friend of the emperor; (3) still further and better, Pop-. 
peea, Nero’s wife, was a Jewish proselyte. Circumstances 
could not possibly have been more favorable than they 
were, and the plea of a Jew just then was certain to meet 
with favor. 

At the age of twenty-eight or twenty-nine, in A. D. 66, 
Josephus was in Jerusalem trying to dissuade his coun- 
trymen from plunging into a war with Rome, which he 
foresaw would surely result in national disaster and 
ruin, The Jews at that time were in no mood to listen 
favorably to pacific counsels from any one, and Josephus 
was led to join his country’s cause. Either ability or 
influence were present; for, to express it in modern Jan- 
guage, he was at once made general and commander of 
the department of Galilee. He raised an army, provided 
weapons, drilled his men, fortified certain places, had 
several skirmishes with the enemy, and finally shut him- 
self up in Jotapata, where his military career of less 
than twelve months’ duration was ended by his being 
taken prisoner by the Romans in A. D. 67. Although 
the Romans triumphed, as was inevitable, we must not 
think of the fortifications in Galilee as egg-shells, nor of 
her army as made up of cowards; on the contrary, dur- 
ing the first year of that terrible war, which exhausted 
even the Roman army, Galilee bore the whole brunt of it, 
and on her fair hillsides a hundred and fifty thousand of 
her youth had fallen in the defense of their fatherland. 

When the disaster at Jotapata occurred, a rumor flew 
to Jerusalem that Josephus had been captured and slain, 
and there was throughout the city great excitement and 
universal mourning; but when, alittle later, it was learned 
that he was a prisoner well cared for in the hands of the 
enemy, all praise was turned to reproach, and he was 
branded as a traitor and a coward. A dead general 
would serve the national cause, it must have been 
thought, better than a living prisoner. His treatment 
while a prisoner was mild and considerate, and after two 
years, in A. D. 69, he was set at liberty by Vespasian. 
Josephus accompanied his benefactor to Egypt, when 
the latter was on his way to receive the emperor’s diadem 
at Rome, and later returned to Judea with Titus, who 
was commissioned to complete the conquest of that 
province. The name “ Flavius,” borne by Vespasian, 
was adopted by Josephus, who under command of Titus 
had several interviews with the rebellious Jews in the 
effort to persuade them to lay down their arms. To us 
this seems the most reasonable course that could have 
been advised ; nevertheless, Josephus at the time suffered 
the most bitter reproaches for his conduct, and ever 
since the Jewish world as a body has cherished unkind, 
not to say harsh, feelings towards him for his, to them, 
apparent Jack of patriotism. 

When at last the Jegions had triumphed, and the walls 





of Jerusalem were | r strate, Titus, on his return to Rome, | 
took with him, as a companion, Flavius Josephus, then | 
in the forty-fourth year of his age. Our author was now | 
in the prime of life, enjoying an experience that was | 
more varied and rich than falls to the lot of ordinary | 
men. He knew both Hebrew and Greek; he knew 
intimately the politics of his nation, and her relat ons 
to Rome; he enjoyed many favors from the imperial 
hand; he had saved from destruction, in the sack of the 
temple, the sacred books, and doubtless many other 
most precious documents which he held as his personal | 
property; which circumstances, together with the leisure 
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| matter of course. 
| in our bands do we treat our young people so differently ? 


which he could command, fitted him peculiarly for the 
kind of literary work to which he seems to have devoted 
himself for the remainder of his life. His writings are 
known by exceedingly abbreviated titles, as: 1. “ Wars.” 
2. “ Antiquities.” 3. ‘‘ Life.” 4.“ Apion.” In fuller and 
more modern phrase we should name them: 1. History 
of the Jewish War with Rome, A, D. 66 to A. D. 70. 
2. History of the Jewish People. 3. Autobiography. 
4. A Defense of the Antiquity of the Jewish Nation. 
The date of the “ Wars” is placed not far from A. D. 75; 
of the “Affiquities,” about A. D. 93; and that of the 
“Life” and “Apion” near the close of that century. 
The last glimpse we have of Josephus is at the age of 
sixty-three or sixty-four, about the year A. D. 101, and 
at that time he was in the full possession of all his intel- 
lectual vigor. Here the curtain falls, for of the exact 
time or circumstances of his death we know nothing. 

It was no easy task to write a history of such an event as 
the Jewish War—and that not long after it occurred— 
which should be generally acceptable to the conquered 
nation for whom it was originally prepared, and approved 
also by the conquerorsthemselves. But Josephus’s history 
was submitted to the inspection of many eminent persons, 
among whom were Vespasian, Titus, and Agrippa IL., 
and it enjoyed the honor of being received by both par- 
ties as a fuir representation of the events described: In 
any estimate of the man this fact should be given special 
weight. In “Antiquities” (18: 3, 3), there is a reference 
to Christ, the only such reference which his writings 
contain. The genuineness of this passage has been 
advocated by some scholars, and disputed by others, 
while a third class regard it a’ partly original and partly 
interpolated. In my judgment, if the thousands of 
pages that have been written on this question, and the 
paragraph itself, could be blotted out of existence, the 
real value of Josephus’s works would not be affected 
thereby in the slightest degree. Genuine or otherwise, 
the world does not need this testimony to establish the 
claims of Christ, The correctness of many of Josephus’s 
statements has been questioned, but at present there is 
neither time nor space to examine the grounds of such 
alleged inaccuracies. The work of exploration and ex- 
cavation in recent years has done much to confirm cer- 
tain statements of his which had previously been regarded 
as wildly exaggerated. Of this kind I could cite several 
pertinent and striking examples. No space is left to 
speak of his personal character, the peculiarities of his 
style, or of the contents of his various works, 

The history of Josephus’s writings among the different 
nations of Europe during the last four hundred years 
forms a curiousstudy. Both France and Spain had them, 
in part, at least, in their respective vernaculars, one hua- 
dred and ten years before any copy appeared in English. 
This was in A. D. 1492. Italy had them in 1493, Ger- 
many in 1531, Holland in 1552, Bohemia in 1553, while 
England had its first copy im 1602. But England made 
rapid strides in this respect, and before the year 1800 no 
less than a dozen different translators and editors had 
each tried his hand at putting Josephus into a suitable 
dress for English readers. The movement to popularize 
this author started in Roman Catholic countries, but 
since 1700 they have done far Jess in this direction than 
Protestant countries have. The first edition of the 
Greek text was printed in 1544; but it was not till sixty- 
seven years subsequent to that date, in 1611, that another 
edition appeared. In the care of the Greek text, and in 
regard to editions of it, Germany stands. at the head; 
but in regard to popularizing and circulating the works 
of this Jewish historian, English-speaking people have, 
since 1800, done more than.all the other nations com- 
bined. If any one supposes that the works of Josephus 
are old-fashioned and obsolete, and that they have long 
since been shelved as such, I will for his benefit state a 
single fact; namely, that more use has been made of his 
writings during the decade from 1870 to 1880 than during 
any previous decade since the first edition of his works 
was, printed, about the year 1470. It does not appear 
that the world is ready to drop him at present. 

Andover, Mass. 





HOW TO AROUSE ENTHUSIASM IN 
MISSIONARY ORGANIZATIONS. 


BY V. F. P. 


When children first go to school, we know they must 
begin at the very beginning. Having gone through the 
primary department, the other grades are reached as a 
We expect this in our schools. Why 


What do our bands consist of ? In many places—in 


most places—a band means a very indiscriminate gath- 
ering of young people of allages. Itis well to have both 


vices?” 





sexes together, but we cannot afford to have six-year-olq 
Jim in the same band with sixteen-year-old Tom; fot, 
while Jim is proud of being with the “ big fellows” 


Tom has not quite arrived at the point where he realize, — 


the immense privilege he confers; he loses his enthusi- 
asm, and stays away. So it is with the girls. It is im. 
possible to give the same course of training to six and 
sixteen. 

What little Jim or his twin sister find so dry and tire. 
some, Tom and his twin may like, because they have 
been studying English history, or the life of Loyola; 
they enjoy hearing or writing of the English in India, 
Burmah, and their attitude toward Siam, or what effect 
the Jesuits have had in Japan, South America, Mexico, 
Jim does not ¢are for any politics not involved in Fourth 
of July or Inauguration Day. What shall we do fo 
such extremes? We cannot afford not to do this work 
ih the best possible way, with the greatest possible sim. 
plification in order to attain the greatest benefit. 

We cannot afford to waste time, talent, opportunity, 
Nor can we be content with present good ; next year must 
have a better record. With all that urges us on, we are in 
great danger of not doing our best. We have not time, we 
think, to attend to this duty so thoroughly, to individual. 
ize each band-member, to make our own plans instead o: 
carrying out those framed for other localities. 

In one band where such a difficulty arose, the olde 
ones were losing interest. What could be done? Th 
fertile brain of the leader proposed a course that other: 
might adopt with equal success, She made each olde: 
one (fourteen being their general age) responsible fo: 
the information of two of the little ones, since which 
time all are interested. 

But this would not work well everywhere. Classify 
your band as in a Sunday-school, and while all unite in 
opening and closing exercises under a general leader, in 
the interim they divide and retire to the class-rooms, or 
portions of the same room, that each teacher may pursue 
her work according to a systematic plan. It will not be 
hard to get several teachers and one leader. 

In other districts, grade the bands, and meet under 
different leaders, if needs be, at the hours most convenient 
for each. It is easier to lead two graded bands than one 
heterogeneous one, 

Each ‘band ought to be working towards something 
higher,—the juniors into the seniors, they into the 
auxiliaries, or into a men’s band, or pastor’s assistants 
for the monthly concerts, or aids in the Christian En- 
deavor missionary meeting. There should be no inde- 
pendence, but inter-dependence. The pastor, deacons, 
elders, trustees, women workers, all should know that 
their assistants are being trained, and should recognize 
the fact that this training has more advantages than that 
of twenty years ago; that the young ideas are worth 
some respect; that when the young people are ready, 
they should be asked to take a share, even in adminis- 
tration, and not be able to say, as I heard it said of. one 
auxiliary by a carefully trained ex-band member: “In 
all the years I have been with them, I never once have 
been asked to take part in prayer, or do anything but 
read some magazine extract.” That was true blindness 
oa the part of those ladies. When they failed to use 
the material waiting and ready to be used, no wonder 
their meetings were “dull,—beyond all conception 
dull.” Such treatment kills enthusiasm. ‘Do the 
young men of your band take part in the week-day ser- 
“They never have been asked to.” And this 
was told of a church considered active in missions! 

From a somewhat extended experience, let me here 
say that when all the older people, pastors as well as 
congregations,—rand not till then,—come to recognize 
this work in its true value and dignity, will enthusiasm 
indeed be found on all sides, and eagerness to share this 
great privilege of the nineteenth century, But what 
can we expect when, while the bands are tolerated, they 
are not visited and encouraged? When rarely the hard- 
worked leader meets with any recognition of her labors 
except from a few fathers and mothers in isolated cases ? 
When the nature of the work is ignored or else frowned 
down upon, or even where it is, in a measure, recog- 
nized, there is little co-operation on the part of outsiders ? 
Do not say, “ This mustalwaysbe.” It will not be when 
we are “all working together” in “the one spirit.” 
Each will recognize the inter-dependence of all the parts, 
and the need of knowledge and sympathy. Believe me, 
there is far too little co-operation. The word of an older 
man or woman means so much to “one of these little 
ones” that our bands would increase largely in all ways 
were such kindly sympathy extended, 


I know of one faithiul band Jeader, who has toiled for _ 


years over her boys. If the members of her church 
had been at all interested in her work (with real, not 
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superficial, interest), if they had spoken pa word 
‘in season” to invite new boys, (could they do so when 
utterly ignorant of who aeppors the bas, you ask ?) 
if they had ever tried to “lend a hand with a trifling 
donation for current expenses, or an interesting picture- 
book or magazine, her way would have been cleared 
of not a few of its difficulties, to say nothing of the 
jnexpressible cheer that comes only from sympathy. 
Had a record been kept of all those years, who would 
be noted as helpers? It might be three in seven years, 
possibly it might be five; but she could tell far more of 
rebuffs. Only a dauntless spirit kept her faithful to the 
work God permitted her to undertake for him. And I 
truly think this coldness helped to enfeeble her, and so 
deprive that church of what ought to have been her 
strongest effort. Ought such things to be? 

The primary bands should chiefly be interested in the 
field that is the world, If once you do this, you may 
be sure great good will come. The delightful bits of 
information that may be gleaned, told as if they were 
indeed too good to be kept, cannot fail to interest and 
hold the attention of the children. And the children 
soon learn where to hunt for queer facts about the coun- 
try for the month. You do not bother them with mere 
statistics,—-that India has so many mission stations, so 
many missionaries, so many native helpers. That comes 
in the next grade. They learn to know that we have in 
America, one minister to six hundred; in the foreign 
field, one to two hundred thousand souls. Why should 
they know more at present? They do know most 
thoroughly the command: “Go ye therefore, and teach 
all nations.” They are taught many a verse that shows 
the present rate of giving is unworthy the name of 
Christian, and they are left to draw their own conclusions 
about the present missionary activity of our church. 
They learn to give from principle. Their mite-boxes are 
faithfully emptied every three months; they are learning 
self-denial and ways of earning money for the Lord. 

When promoted to the next grade, they learn more 
thoroughly the state of each country, its mental and 
physical cultivation; their gifts increase according to 
their means. They prepare Bible readings; having 
become accustomed to their own voices in sentence- 
prayers, they can offer their own petitions in the senior 
bands. Be prepared, O leader! to. be often shamed by 
their faith and their simplicity. 

In the Sunday-school you can have ten minutes 
monthly for items given by scholars, or brief,articles 
prepared by them, in place of the long discourse by 
some earnest but tedious talker. Or, at the quarterly 
review, you may draft in the young men and boys, who 
read what the Bible promises are, while the fulfilment 
is given in the results among our missions, one-minute 
articles, easily gleaned from our magazines. 

To rouse enthusiasm, you make your plans, therefore, 
for systematic growth in knowledge. This is not a mere 
theory. It has been tried, and continually gains favor. 
It is the only rational course, the only way to ensyre 
enthusiasm, to “train up a child in the way he should 
go.” At first it seems to present many difficulties, but 
once tried you see the many benefits that accrue. Promo- 
tion is such an honor. Present a diploma to the advanced 
member; it makes the epoch more interesting to all. 
And then there is something to look forward to. ‘“‘ Where 
there is no hope, there can be no endeavor.” The step 
upward increases interest. By observing “degree, pri- 
ority, and place,” we increase knowledge. 

Do we need again to be told “‘ knowledge is power”? 
The band leader knows that full welf. With knowledge 
comes great enthusiasm as a “ co-worker with God,” our 
priceless privilege; greater love and longing to help 
those that ‘“‘sit in darkness;” faith that fears not all 
the mountains that must be overcome. No more do we 
like to “sit at ease,”? Duty, privilege, promise, urge us 
onward. 

System saves time and labor. A much better meeting 


A LIFE-DRAUGHT. 
BY WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 


When hearts with sin o’erburdened 
Beg to be clean and whole, 

Prayer is the almoner who brings 
The life-draught of the soul. 


It is a water nurtured 
Within no earthly sod,— 
This symbol of celestial life 
Out of the throne of God. 
Grovetown, Ga. 
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BILLY’S PICNIC-DAY BY THE SEA. 
BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 


“Marm! marm!” 

‘“‘Sakes! What is it you’re screamin’ so for? What 
is it, fether? ” 

This reply was addressed by Mrs. Nancy Hedding to 
her husband Jacob. They were oldish people, living 
down on the beach-road; and back of their “ garding,” 
as they called it, stretched the open, flat, breezy marshes, 
a creek from the sea (they said “crick”) winding just 
beyond the “garding” fence. She called him “ Fether.” 
He called her “ Marm.” 

“Marm! marm!” shouted Jacob. 

“ Fether, what is it ye want?” replied Nancy, running 
her sharp nose and bright spectacles out at the back 
door, with its pretty hood of morning-glory vines. 

“ That’s the head of the percession, thar!” 

As gray-haired Jacob. spoke, he pointed at a single 
boy looking over the low “garding” fence skirting 
the road. 

“TI jest shet the gate and pulled Vic-to’ry in,” mut- 
tered Jacob. ; 

Vic-to’-ry was the little child of Jacob’s deadson. She 
lived with her mother, the daughter of a well-to-do farmer 
for whom she was housekeeper. Vic-to’ry sometimes 
came to Grandpa Jacob’s a-visiting. 

“That all that come?” said the old woman, looking 
rather contemptuously at this single boy grinning over 
the fence. 

“Oh, thar’s a hull lot, a reg’lar stream on’em! T’s 
only the head of the percession, marm!” replied Jacob. 
“Glad I pulled Vic-to’ry in and shet the gate.” 

That which occasioned all this commotion was a city 
Sunday-school pienic just arriving at a near railroad 
station, It was understood that it came from a poor 
quarter of the city, and the neighborhood had voted 
thoughtlessly that it must be a “ rag-muffin set” that 
had alighted at their doors. A specimen was now smil- 
ing at the Hedding's, one Billy Boody. He wore ablue 
jacket, white duck pants, a sailor straw hat, and stuck 
into a button-hole was a jolly sunflower. 

Oh, how Billy had worked to secure that cheap suit! 
He lived with the Murphys, his parents being dead; and 
to pay for his board he sold papers, ran errands, swept 
out an office. One thing he enjoyed for which he paid 
not a cent; this was his Sunday-school. O blessed, 
glorious institution, the Sunday-school! An open road- 
way to the skies for so many poor, needy children, and, 
thank God, there’s no toll at the gate! 

This was Billy’s first picnic. He had saved for it and 
dreamed of it. It wasnow here. It was glorious! Such 
fields of royal green, such buttercups of untarnished 
gold, and such raspberry bushes by the roadside, and 

beyond that little house at the left he could see emerald 
marshes and a shining creek, and still farther away the 
glorious sea, one far-stretching mass of blue, a great 
pear! dissolving in the sun! 





can be planned for when you know those present will 
have the same average of understanding. It is so hard 


to interest old and young at once. We cannot afford not 
: 2 j aw - “oc ” ° 
to interest; but, in order to do it, we must use the best | At Jones’s law-office he was “the boy.” At the city 


methods, those suited to their needs. 


Why, in each church, could not a committee of | 
That would | 


workers for all ages plan together for all? 


be true co-operation. Each grade would be preparing, 


according to given plan, for the next higher, and each | 
would be the better enabled to “work together” with 
the rest. There would be less disappointment at matu- 
And the church’s well- 


rity, less jealousy, less friction. 


‘*Hoo-ror!” shouted Billy. 


| swim!” Z 


“Now for a glorious 


plexity. Something must have been misunderstood by 
this gray-bearded ogre. It could not be that the coun- 
try, so glorious, so full of resources, of air and sunshine 
and flowers,—a country bordered by that shining sea,— 
could possibly have one heart hostile to a poor city boy 
off on his first picnic! Billy therefore continued to 
smile at the bright-eyed little girl, and held out his sun- 
flower to her. 

Little Miss Vic-to’ry, though, was animated by the 
spirit of her grandparents. She darted at him swift and 
straight as a dragon-fly. She snatched the sunflower 
only to throw it in his face, and snarled out: 

“You horrid boy! Go’way!” 

Billy went. 

It was a great disappointment, this reception of the — 
city by the country. 

“ Leetle raggy muffin!” exclaimed Nancy. 

“ Might set our buildin’s a-fire!”’ declared Jacob. 

As for little Miss Vic-to’ry, she was regarded as a 
brave defender of the home, as “a chip of the old block,” 
and treated to a large square of gingerbread. She took 
it, and wandered off upon the marshes. 

Billy wandered to the bank of the creek. There was 
no square of gingerbread in his hand. Indeed, there was 
not any prospect of a lunch for him. To reach the land 
of the blessed had been his aim. He had no thought 
about any food after reaching it. Worse still, he had 
no money with which to buy food. 

He sat down by the side of the creek. It did not look 
so interesting now. Its banks were black with marsh- 
mud. The hot sun,—oh, how hot !—was beating down 
fiercely on the coarse grass and the stagnant, greenish- 
black pools. Billy was grieved; Billy was vexed; Billy 
was mad! 

Suddenly—hark! A cry came from the creek, so 
sharp, abrupt, shrill, that Billy knew it meant danger. 
He sprang to his feet. He stood on tiptoe, that he 
might look as far as possible. He saw a huddled heap 


were stuck up imploringly,—hands stark and stiff, as if 
already dead! 

The voice appealing for help was not dead : 

“Oh—oh—oh !” 

That Billy! He had not forgotten on Monday—this 
was the day of the picnic—what was taught him on Sun- 
day,—to be forgiving, to be brave, to be generous with 
his own, even to giving his life for another. 

The next moment he was kicking off his shoes, throw- 
ing aside cap and jacket,—and then, if that boy did not 
turn himself into a duck quicker than you can tell what 
a duck is! 

“Com-in’ !” he shrieked. 

And away he went, darting through the water. 

Grandpa Jacob, who ran when he heard Vic-to’ry’s 
shriek, saw Billy coming down the creek. 

“My, don’t he go it!” he thought. ‘Chin out, eyes 
sharp,—looks like a musk-rat!” 

But whatever he was, duck or musk-rat, Billy got 
the old man’s grandchild, and brought her to the 
bank. And didn’t she smile on him, and say he was 
an angel ! 

And then what a reception the country gave the city! 
It was an ovation to the boy that had been a duck, and 
now was an angel. There was nothing too good for 
Billy or the rest of the “percession” when it made its 
appearance at the little house by the marshes, Nancy 
went to baking at once, and distributed gingerbread as 
fast as she could pull it out of the oven, She kept that 
oven “a-goin’” all day. 

By and by the red sun began to sink toward the green 
marshes. Before that time Jacob went to Billy’s mates, 
and made some inquiries about him. He found out how 
Billy was situated in the city, and then he took Billy up- 
stairs, to a littie room that had a boy’s bed in it. 

“My son what’s dead slept there,” said Jacob, wiping 
his eyes. 

Billy wiped his. 

“ N@v, s’posin’,” said Jacob,—“s’posin’ a boy from the 





Billy was a boy, but they also called him a “‘ duck.” 


| bath-house, pent up and muddy, Billy was a “ duck.” 
Such a swimmer ! 


| ing out his sunflower and waving thatalso. ‘“ Hoo-ror!” 


“ She’s pretty,” thought Billy. 


trained, consecrated workers would indeed go forward, | slammed it? 
“fervent in spirit; serving the Lord,” 
would be enthusiasm, 

Germantown, Pa. 


Oa all sides 


| Pomel. 


Billy, though, scratched his head in a charitable per- | 





“ Hoo-ror!” he shouted again, waving his cap, pluck- | 
But that little girl near this little house, who was she ? 


And who was the grim old graybeard that scowled, 
'and, rushing at her, pulled her within the gate and 


It was rather a chilling welcome for this warm-hearted 


city had an offer of a good home here, to be taken care 
of, and to be made of, and to sleep thar /” 
| Billy’s eyes snapped, and he began to “‘s’pose.” 
| “S’posin’ he could go to school, and have a chance 
also to go out to sea a-fishin’ with me, and have a chance 

| to learn a trade!” 
Billy’s eyes snapped faster than ever. 
“S’posin’ I give him my place some day,—make him 
| my hare ”— 

“ But there’s the girl!” said Billy. 

“Oh, well; s’posin’ he marry Vic-to’ry !” 

The old man stopped “sposin’,” And what do you 
| *s’pose” Billy did? 
Watertown, Maes. 





of clothes on the surface of the creek, and two hands. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1889.] 





1, July 7.— Samuel Called of God 
2) July 14. 


5, August 4. 
6. August Il, 


9%, Septernber 1,—David and Goliath., 
1}. Septeniber 15. 
12, September 22,— Death of Saul and 
13. Sepreimber 20.—Review ; 

85-35 ; Or, 


-The Sorrowful Death of Eli 
3. July 21.—Samuel the Keformer.......... 
4, July 28.—Israel Asking for a King.... 
Saul Chosen of the Lord 
~Samuel’s Farewell Address,, 
7. Atgust 1s.—Saul Rejected by the Lord 
8. August 25.--The Anointing of David.. 
poorcaddessdsopoocere vencceseoers 1 Sam, 17 
10, September 8.— David and Jonathan 
-David Sparing Saul 


or, Temperance Lesson, 
Missionary Lesson, Psa. 67 ; 1-7. 


11-14 
: 1-18 
:1-12 
ond 






1S 
my Sam. 16: 1-13 
: 32-51 
18am. 20: 1-13 


v 





HIS SONB,......0000 seeseee 1Sam, 31 ; 1-13 
1 Sam, 25 : 23-31, 





LESSON VIII., SUNDAY, AUGUST 25, 1889. 
ANOINTING OF DAVID. 


TITLE: THE 
LESSON 
(1 Sam. 16 : 1-13. 


COMMON VERSION. 


1 And the Lorp said unto Sam’- 
u-el, How long wilt thou mourn 
for Saul, seeing I have rejected 
him from reigning over Is’ra-el? 
fill thine horn with oil, and go, I 
will send thee to Jés’se the Béth’- 
1é-hem-ite: for I have provided 
me a king among his sons. 

“2 And Sam’u-el said, How can 
I go? if Saul hear it, he will kill 
me. And the Lorp said, Take a 
heifer with thee, and say, I am 
come to sacrifice to the Lorp. 

8 And call Jés’se to the sacrifice, 
and I will shew thee what thou 
shalt do: and thou shalt anoint 
unto me him whom I name unto 
thee. 

“4 And Sim/u-el did that which 
the Lorp spake, and came to 
Béth’ié-hem, And the elders of 
the town trembled at his coming, 
and said, Comest thou peaceably? 

5 And be said, Peaceably: Iam 
come to sacrifice unto the Lorb: 
sanctify yourselves, and come 
with me tothe sacrifice. And he 
sanctified Jés’se aud his sons, and 
called them to the sacrifice. 

6 J And it came to pass, when 
they were come, that he looked 
on E-li’ab, and said, Surely the 
Lorp’s anointed is before him. 

7 But the Lorp said unto Sim/’- 
u-el, Look not on his countenance, 
or on the height of his stature; 
because I have refused him: for 
the LORD sceth not as man seeth; 
for man looketh on the outward 
@ppearance, but the LokD looketh 
on the heart. 

8 Then Jés’se called A-bin’a- 
d&b, and made him pass before 
Sam/u-el, And he said, Neither 
hath the Lorp chosen this, 

9 Then Jés’se made Shim’mah 
to pass by. And he said, Neither 
hath the Lorp chosen this. 

10 Again, Jés’se made seven of 
his sons to pass before Sim/’u-el. 
And Sim/’u-el said unto Jes’se, 
The Lorp hath not chosen these. 

11 And Sam ’u-elsaid unto Jes’se, 
Ave here all thy children? And he 
said, There remaineth yet the 
youngest, and, behold, he keep- 
eththesheep. And Sim’u-elsaid 
unto Jes’se, Send and fetch him: 
for we will not sit down till he 
come hither. 

_ 12 And he sent, and brought 
himin. Now he was ruddy, and 
withal ofa beautiful countenance, 
and goodly to look to. And the 

Lorp said, Arise, anoint him: for 

thisishe. _ 

18 Then Sim/u-el took the horn 
of oil, and anointed him in the 
midst of his brethren: and the 
Spirit of the LorD came upon 
Da’vid from that day forward. So 
S&m/u-el rose up, and went to Ra’- 
mah. 


Memory verses, 11-13.) 





1In1 Chr. xxvil. 18, Elihu. 
, Shimea, * Heb. around, 


The Amer 


£In2 


ughout. 


4 Heb. Jair af eyes 
ican Committee would substitute “ thy ’’ for ‘‘ thine” in verse 
“show” for “shew” in verse 3, 


TEXT. 


REVISED VERSION. 


And the Lorp said unto Sam- 
uel, How long wilt thou mourn 
for Saul, seeing I have rejected 
him from being king over Is- 
rael? fill thine horn with oil, 
and go, I will send thee to Jesse 
the Beth-lehemite: for I have 
provided me a king among his 
sons. And Samuel said, How 
can I go? if Saul hear it, he 
will kill me. And the Lorp 
said, Take an heifer with thee, 
and say, I am come to sacrifice 
tothe Lorp. And call Jesse to 
the sacrifice, and I will shew 
thee what thou shalt do: and 
thou shalt anoint unto me him 
whom I nathe untothee. And 
Samuel did that which the 
LorD spake, and came to Beth- 
lehem. And the elders of the 
city came to meet him trem- 
bling, and said, Comest thou 
peaceably? And hesaid, Peace- 
ably: I am come to sacrifice 
unto the LorD: sanctify your- 
selves, and come with me to 
the sacrifice. And he sanc- 
tified Jesse and his sons, and 
called them to the sacrifice. 
6 Anditcame to pass, when they 

were come, that he looked on 

1Eliab, and said, Surely the 

Lorp's anointed is before him, 
7 Butthe Lorpsaid unto Samuel, 

Look not on his countenance, 

or on the height of his stature ; 

because I have rejected him: 
for the LORD seeth not as man 
seeth ; for man looketh on the 
outward appearance, but the 
8 Lorp looketh on the heart. 
Then Jesse called Abinadab, 
and made him pass before Sam- 
uel, And he said, Neither hath 
9 the LorpD chosen this. Then 
Jesse made *Shammah to pass 
by. And he said, Neither hath 
10 the LorpD chosen this. And 
Jesse made seven of his sons to 
pass before Samuel. And Sam- 
uel said unto Jesse, The LoRD 
11 hath not chosen these. And 
Samuel said unto Jesse, Are 
here allthy children? And he 
said, There remaineth yet the 
youngest, and, behold, he keep- 
eth the sheep. And Samuel said 
unto Jesse, Send and fetch 
him : for we will not sit }down 
12 till he come hither. And he 
sent, and brought himin. Now 
he was ruddy, and withal tof 
a beautiful countenance, and 
goodly to look upon. And the 
Lorp said, Arise, anoint him : 
18 for this is he. Then Samuel 
took the horn of oil, and an- 
ointed him in the midst of his 
brethren: and the spirit of 
the Lorp came mightily upon 
David from that day@orw yard, 
So Samuel rose up, and went 
to Ramah. 
Sam. xili. 3, Shimeah. In.1 Chr, ii. 
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and “Jehovah” for “the Lorp” 





LESSON PLAN 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: Obedience and Disobedience. 


GoLpEeN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Behold, to obey is bet- 
ter than sacrijice, and to hearken than the fat of rams.—1 Sam. 


15: 22. 


Lesson Topic: Obedience Tested. 

1. Going to Bethlehem, vs. 1-5. 

2. Rejecting the Eider Sons, vs. 6-10, 

3. Anointing the Youngest Son, ve. 11-13, 


Lassow OUTLINE: | 





but the Lord looketh on the heart.—1 Sam. 16 : 7. 


1. Commandment: 


ite (1). ’ 


Thou shalt anoint him to be prince over my people (1 Sam, if a 
Go \o Ramoth- 
He chose Davi 
He raised up David to ‘be their king (Acts 13 ; 22), 


il. Peril: 


Saul eyed David from that day and forward (1 Sam. 18 : 9). 


GOLDEN Text: Man looketh on the outward appearance, 


Datty Home READINGS: 


M.—1 Sam. 16: 1-13. Obedience tested. 

T.—1 Sam. 15 : 24-35. Samuel's sorrow for Saul. 
W.—1 Sam. 16 : 14-28. David in Saul’s household. 
T.—1 Sam. 10: 1-16. The anointing of Saul. 
F.—2 Sam. 7:1-17. God's favors to David. 


$.—Psa. 89 : 1-26. God’s favors to David. 
$.—Psa. 89 : 27-52. God's favors to David. ’ 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I, GOING TO BETHLEHEM. 


Fill thine horn with oil, and go, ... to Jesse the Beth-lehem- 


. Look out there Jehu (2 Kings 9 : 1, 


apa 
d took him from the sheepiolas (Psa. 78: 70). 


How can I gof if Saul hear it, he will kill me (2). 


I go in unto the king :. .. if I perish, I perish (Esther 4 : 16). 
Ye shall be hated of ail men for my name’s sake (Matt. 10 : 22). 
I hold not my life... as dear unto myself (Acts 20 : 24). 


it. Obedience : 
And Samuel did that which the Lord spake (4). 


Aocoeding te all that God commanded him, so did he (Gen. 6 : 22). 

bey io. oses: according to all that the Lord commanded (Exod. 
6), 

Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it (John 2 : 5). 

Abraham, when he was called, obeyed (Heb. 11 : 8). 


1. ‘‘How long wilt thou mourn for Saul?’’ (1) Saul’s fall; (2) 
Samuel’s mourning; (3) God’s inquiry.—(1) Undue sorrowing ; ; 


(2) Gentle rebuke. 
2. “Fill thine horn with oil, and go.”’ (1) The filled horn ; (2) The 
(1) Saul’s 


new mission; (3) The divine commander. 
8. ‘‘How can I go? if Saul hear it, he will kill me.’’ 
jealousy ; (2) Samuel’s fear.—(1) Sent of God ; (2) Halted by man. 


II. REJECTING THE ELDER SONS. 
1. An Ideal King : 
Surely the Lord’s anointed is before him (6). 


Saul:... there was not... a goodlier 


perme (1 Sam. 9 : 2). 
He was ‘higher than any. . from his's 


oulders and eaoana (1 Sam. 


3). 
Samuel said, ... There is none like him (1 
Look not on’ his ‘countenance, oron...bh 


ll. A Crucial Test: 


The Lord looketh on the heart (7). 


The Lord seeth not as man seeth (1 Sam. 16 : 7). 
Thou, even thou only, knowest the hearts of all (1 Kings 8 : 39). 
The Lord searcheth all hearts (1 Chron. 28 : 9). 


God trieth the hearts and reins (Psa. 7 : 9). 
il, A Complete Submission : 


Samuel said unto Jesse, The Lord hath not chosen these (10). 


The Lord do that which seemeth him good (2°Sam. 10 : 12). 
The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away (Job 1: a). 
Not my will, but thine, be done (Luke 22 ; 42). 
The will of the Lord be done (Acts 21: 14). 
1. ‘Surely the Lord’s anointed is before him.” (1) External at- 
tractiveness ; (2) Hasty conclusions; (3) Divine adjustments. 
2. “The Lord seeth not as man seeth.” gp How man seeth ; (2) 
4 aeneren seeth.—(1) Man as seen of man; (2) Man as seen 
re) Y 
‘“‘The Lord looketh on the heart.” (1) The human heart; (2) 
The divine eye.—(1) The divine observer ; (2) The penetrating 
gaze; (3) The — heart. 


Sam. 10 : 24). 
stature et Sam. 16: 7). 


Iil. ANOINTING THE YOUNGEST SON. 
1. An imperative Call: 
Fetch him: for we will not sit down till he come (11). 
Up. get you out of this place (Gen. 19 : 14). 
ey ran and fetched him thence (1 Sam. 10: 23). 


I took thee — the sheepcote (2 Sam. 7 : 8). 
God, who... called me through his grace (Gal. 1 ; 15). 


il, A Clear eaieiins H 
Arise, anoint him: for this is he (12). 


Behold the man of whom I spake to thee! (1 Sam. 9 : 17.) 
Behold, he hath hid himself among the stuff (1 Sam. 10 : 22), 
There shall meet you aman : follow him (Mark 14 : 13). 
Now send men to Joppa, and fetch one Simon (Acts 10 : 5). 
ll. A Divine Endowment : 
The spirit of the Lord came mightily upon D — (13). 
Joshua, ... a man in whom is the spirit (Num. 27 : 
The spirit of the Lord came upon Jephthah (Judg. a “99). 
The spirit of the Lord came mightily upon him (Judg. 14 : 6). 
They were all filled with the Holy Spirit (Acts 2 : 4). 
1. ‘There remaineth yet the youngest.’’ (1) Lightly esteemed of 
men ; (2) Highly esteemed of God. 
2. “Send and fetch him.” (1) Thoroughness; (2) Activity; (8) 
8. ‘This is he.” 


Success. 
(1) The last called; (2) The first chosen.—(1) 
Least among his brethren ; (2) Greatest before the Lord. 





LESSON BIBLE’ READING. 
EXALTATION OF THE LOWLY, 


Assured in prophecy (Ezek. 17 : 24 ; 21 : 26). 

Assured in the Epistles (Jas. 4:10; 1 Pet. 5: 6). 

Assured by the Lord (Matt. 23:11, 12; Luke 14: 10, 11). 

Practiced by Jehovah (1 Sam. 2:8 ; _ 113 : 748: Luke 1 : 52). 

Chuaracterizes the goxpeb (1 Cor. 1: 3; Eph. 2 12, 18). 

Glorifies God (1 Cor. 1 : 29-31 ; 2 Cor. = 2:9, 10). 

Rejoices saints (Jas. 1 : 9). 

lllusirated in Joseph (Gen. 41 : 14, 39.40; Psa. 105 : 17-22) ; in Saul 
(1 Sam. 9 : 20, 21; 15:16, 17); in David (1 Sam. 16 : 11-13; Psa. 
78: 70-72; 89:19, 20); in the Lord Jesus (Luke 22 ; 27; Phil. 


2 :5-11). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The rebuke of Saul by Samuel was followed by the-king’s 
confession and plea for pardon, But his rejection was reiter- 
ated by Samuel. The rending of the prophet’s robe in the 
hand of Saul, was made a sign of the rending of the kingdom. 
All the prophet would concede was an external recognition of 
Saul before the people (1 Sam. 15: 24-31). This was followed 
by the slaying of Agag, king of the Amalekites, by Samuel 








intercourse between the prophet and the rejected king (1 Sam, 


15 : 34, 35). 

Pry place of this lesson was Bethlehem, afterwards known 
“the city of David.” The time is not stated. Rut David, 

while still young, seems to have been already grown. If he 
Were born in B. C. 1085, then the date indicated by Usher 
(about B. C. 1063) is a probable one. This would be in the 
thirty-second year of Saul’s reign, when David was about 
twenty-two years old. Others, however, think an interval 
of some length should be placed between the anointing as 
king and the victory over Goliath, and accordingly they 
assign to the former an earlier date, 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D, 


The Divine sentence of rejection has now been passed upon 
Saul, and from this time-forth the interest of the history 
centers about his successor. The reign of Saul does not 
terminate immediately. He is still king until his death, 
which does not occur for several years. But his successes 
are at an end, and his popularity is on the wane. His 
jealousy of David, to which the brilliant achievements of the 
latter, and his growing favor with the people, give rise, leads 
him to expend all his force and thought upon accomplishing 
the ruin of David, rather than the promotion of the welfare 
of the nation, or restraining and punishing their foes, The 
natural result is the disastrous defeat in which he loses his 
life, while the Philistines, grown bolder and more formidable, 
regain much that they had lost in former years. This lesson 
introduces us to David, who is here pointed out by the Lord 
and his prophet as the coming king. And the rest of the 
book is occupied with tracing his fortunes, until, with the 
death of Saul, the way is open for him to ascend the throne, 
Each event that is related bears upon this ultimate issue, 
either in the way of bringing him into notice, and gaining 
for him the affections of the people, or subjecting him to a 
trying discipline, which both exhibits and develops his 
character, as part of the training to fit him for the position 
which he was destined to occupy. 
Verse 1.—And Jehovah said unto Samuel, How long wilt thou 
mourn for Saul? It was in no spirit of passion or of unfriende 
liness to Saul that Samuel had announced to him that the 
Lord had rejected him from being king. On the contrary, 
he showed his strong personal attachment to him in continu- 
ing to mourn for, him, though he came to see him no more 
(1 Sam. 15: 35).. He mourned that one of whom he had 
conceived: such high hopes, who had such admirable capaci- 
ties, and many noble impulses, and such a high position and 
distinguished opportunity of achieving grand results, should 
recklessly blast his future and throw such possibilities away 
by his self-will and sinful disobedience to God. Samuel 
mourned for Saul, not only for personal, but, doubtless, also 
for public, reasons. Saul, who might have advanced the wel- 
fare of Israel so greatly, had he taken a proper course; had 
proved himself unworthy. And what sad consequences to 
the nation might, follow—as they in fact did follow—with 
such a monarch! But the Lord here admonishes Samuul 
that he should not give way to prolonged and immoderate 
grief. If Saul was cast aside by the Lord as an unsuitable 
instrument, Samuel should recognize this fact, and rest 
assured that God could take care of his own cause. He who 
had raised up Saul could raise up another, and a better, in 
his stead.—Fill thine horn with oil: A horn, hollowed, and 
used as a vessel for containing liquids (1 Kings 1:39). The 
oil was used for anointing kings (1 Kings 1: 45; 19:16; 
2 Kings 11: 12; 23: 30).—And go, I will send thee to Jesse 
the Beth-lehemite: It had been long before foretold by Jacob 
that the sovereignty should be in the line of Judah (Gen. 
49:10). This was now about to meet its fulfilment. Moses, 
the original leader, was from the tribe of Levi; Joshua was 
from Ephraim; Saud was from Benjamin. And during all 
these years that had passed, it might have seemed as though 
this prediction was not to be fulfilled. Yet, though it waited 
long, it found its complete accomplishment at the last (Hab. 
2:38; Isa. 55:11). Bethlehem was an inconsiderable place 
(Micah 5: 2), in the tribe of Judah, to be distinguished from 
a town of the same name in the territory of Zebulun (Josh. 

9 : 15). Here Rachel, the wife of Jacob, died, and was 
buried (Gen. 35: 19). It was the residence of one of the 
judges (Judg. 12: 8, 10), and of Elimglech and Neomi (Ruth 
1:1), and Boaz, an ancestor of David (Ruth 4: 21, 22), as well 
as of David himself, and the birthplace of his greatest descend- 
ant, the Lord Jesus Christ (Matt. 2: 1).—For I have provided 
me aking among his sons: The Lord will never lack instru- 
ments to effect his purposes. He goes to this humble family in 
this obscure hamlet to select an heir to a throne, and finds him 
in the simple occupation of keeping sheep. Yet even there 
he was training in manliness and courage (1 Sam. 17 : 34, 35), 
as well as in fidelity and patience. And the Lord discerned, 
before he had had any opportunity to manifest them, those 
qualities which distinguished him in after life, and which 
fitted him so remarkably for that high position to which he 
was called (Luke 16: 10). 

Verse 2.—And Samuel said, How can I go? There need be 





himself (1 Sam. 15: 32, 33). After this there was no further 


in this response no want of faith, and no distrust of God, 
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There is no refusal to do as he was bid. In so difficult and 
delicate a matter it was proper to act with consideration 
and prudence. Men may take very blundering and unwise 
methods of doing what in itself is good and obligatory, and 
so bring upon themselves a needless amount of trouble, and 
perhaps defeat the very end which they are aiming to 
ecomplish,—and all because they did not take the requisite 
. ecautions in the first instance. Samuel unquestionably 
tte not have hesitated to do the Lord’s bidding at the 
peril of his life, if that was required of him. But he very 
properly has no disposition to make a martyr of himself by 
an imprudent method of doing what can, be more wisely 
accomplished without such hazard ; and hence he* seeks 
guidance from a wisdom higher than his own. He refers the 
case to God.—If Saul hear it, he will kill me: Samuel does not 
shut his eyes to the peril involved, and go recklessly forward, 
pleading his commission. There was nothing more probable 
than, if this thing became known, Samuel would lose his life. 
The question was not whether God should be obeyed, but, 
How can Samuel do his full duty in the matter without stir- 
ring up strife and incurring Saul’s enmity? — Take an 
heifer with thee, and say I am come to sacrifice to Jehovah: 
It was not necessary to publish to all the world that he 
was about to anoint a successor to Saul, nor to do this with 
a publicity that should reach the ears of the king. He 
might join another errand with that ppon- which he was 
originally sent,—an errand which of itself would furnish a 
sufficient reason for his visit to Bethlehem at this time, and 
would give no occasion for troublesome inquiries. There is 
no deceit in this course which is here commended to Samuel. 
We are not bound to take the entire community into our 
confidence in all that we do, nor to explain all the reasons ‘of 
our actions to those who have no right to know them. 
Samuel said nothing that was untrue, only he did not tell all 
the truth at a time when he was under no obligation to do it, 
and no possible good, but only serious harm, would have 
resulted from it. As the tabernacle at Shiloh was no longer 
in the true sense of the word a sanctuary, God having with- 
drawn his presence from it, the law limiting sacrifice to the 
sanctuary ceased to be operative, and Samuel, by immediate 
Divine direction, offers sacrifice at Bethlehem. 

Verse 3.—And thou shalt call Jesse to the sacrifice: The word 
“ sacrifice,” in distinction from “ burnt offering,” denotes a 
peace offering, in which only certain specified parts of the 
animal were consumed on the altar, and the principal ‘por- 
tion of the flesh was taken by the offerer and his friends for 
a sacred meal, an act of holy communion with God and with 
one another. Samuel, who offered the sacrifice, was particu- 
larly directed to invite Jesse to be one of the guests.—And I 
will shew thee what thou must do: The whole course of duty is 
not always made plain at the outset. It is sufficient if the 
first step -is clear. When that is taken, we can learn what 
next todo. Light is given as it is needed. God often leads 
the blind by a way that they know not. If we take him for 
our guide, we must trust him in the dark.—And thou shalt 
anoint unto me him whom I name unto thee: Samuel was in it 
all, not to act at his own discretion, but to do God’s bidding. 
It appears subsequently, that, if he had been governed purely 
by his own ideas in the case, he would have made serious 
mistakes. 

Verse 4—And Samuel did that which Jehovah spake: His 
obedience was exact and thorough. This general statement 
of his faithful observance of the Lord’s directions in this 
matter is then followed by the various particulars included 
in it—And came to Bethlehem: As he had been told to do, 
and in the manner that he had been told.—And the elders of 
the city: Thissimple, patriarchal form of local and municipal 
government by elders was maintained through every period 
of the national history, and all the changes in the national 
government, under the commonwealth preceding the king- 
dom, under the kingdom itself, and after the kingdom had 
fallen, and they were subjected to foreign rule-—Came to meet 
him trembling: It would appear that sach a visit was alto- 
gether unusual and unexpected, and hence created uneasiness 
and alarm. No one could divine its motive.—And said, 
Comest thou peaceably: The prophet, as the immediate mes- 
senger of God, was armed with awful power. He might have 
come upon some errand of woe, they knew not what, as a 
minister of divine justice. There is that sense of sin in every 
man’s breast, that creates dismal forebodings when God comes 
near, or anything occurs to suggest the thought of his im- 
mediate agency. 

Verse 5.—And he said, Peaceably: Samuel at once quiets 
their fears and seeks to reassure them.—I am come to sacrifice 
unto Jehovah: An act of worship involving expiation and 
communion: the embodiment of peace with God and loving 
fellowship with his people (Col. 1 : 20).—Sancetify yourselves : 
The reference is to acts of ceremonial cleansing. Every 
approach to God in holy ordinances suggests the thought of 
our unfitness and moral pollution. Hence external acts of 
cleansing were prescribed, significant of that inward purity 
which is required in all those who would draw near accept- 
ably to him (Exod. 19: 10; Isa. 1: 15, 16; James 4: 8).— 
And come with me to the sacrifice: He invites them all, after 
due preparation, to unite with him in this sacred service. A 
special invitation was extended to Jesse and his sons, and 








Samuel himself took care that they were properly prepared 
by the preliminary cleansing ; inasmuch as the accomplish- 
ment of his principal errand depended upon their being 
present, 

Verse 6.—And it came to pass when they were come: It might 
be supposed that this refers merely to Jesse and his sons, and 
that in the providence of God they came before all the other 
invited guests; and so the scene that follows was transacted 
in the presence of none but the family of Jesse. It is more 
probable, however, that the other guests, though present, 
were, like most of Jesse’s sons, ignorant of the real meaning 
and intent of the anointing. They may have imagined that 
it had some special, but unexplained, reference to the sacri- 
ficial service then transacted.— He looked on Eliab: The eldest 
son (1 Sam. 17 : 28).—And said: To himself.—Surely Jeho- 
vah’s anointed is before him: This wag the prophet’s own 
thought, based on the fine appearance of the young man, 
which led him to judge that he was fitted to be chosen king 
of Israel. It is clearly distinguished from the divine revela- 
tion made to him immediately after (comp. 2 Sam. 7 : 3-5; 
1 Kings 19 : 14, 18; 2 Kings 4: 27). 

Verse 7.—Look not on his countenance: Or, his appearance. 
—Or on the height of his stature: Compare 1 Samuel 9: 2. The 
physical appearance and..a tall commanding stature were 
reckoned of great consequence in a ruler who was to be at 
the same time a military leader, since so much depended 
upon bodily strength and vigor in ancient warfare.— Because 
I have rejected him: Or, passed him by. He is not the one 
whom the Lord selected.—For man looketh on the outward 
appearance: Literally, “on the eyes,” which are the most 
expressive feature, and most indicative of the soul within. 
And yet human judgment is necessarily fallible. It is based 
on what is external. 

Verse 10.—And Jesse made seven of his sons to pass: He had 
in all eight sons (1 Sam. 17: 12), though only seven are 
named (1 Chron. 2: 13-15); one may have died in early life, 
and his name been in consequence dropped from the registers. 
—And Samuel said unto Jesse, Jehovah hath not chosen these : 
This makes it plain that in verses 8 and 9 Samuel spoke to 
Jesse likewise. He may have given him to understand his 
purpose in this transaction. 

Verse 11.—There remaineth yet the youngest: It seems he 
was thought of so small account that his father did not sup- 
pose it was worth while for him to be present. Yet he was 
the one whose presence was most of all required.— And behold 
he keepeth the sheep: From this humble occupation he was to 
be lifted to a throne (Psa. 78 : 70, 71).—For we will not sit 
down [lit., around] till he come hither: We cannot proceed 
with this sacred service without his presence. 

Verse 12.—He was ruddy: This may refer to his complex- 
ion or to the reddish color of his hair. 


Verse 13.—Anointed him in the midst of his brethren: It is 
not probable that his brothers understood what Samuel 
intended by this ceremony. This may be inferred from the 
manner in which his eldest brother spoke to him on a subse- 
quent occasion (1 Sam. 17 : 28), apparently having no thought 
of the distinction thus conferred upon him. And if the mat- 
ter were to be kept from the ears of Saul, it would seem to be 
necessary that too many should not be taken into confidence. 
If Jesse and David were informed as to its true meaning, 
that was enough. And that David understood it, appears 
from various passages which show that he knew that he was 
to be king subsequently, though he never regarded himself 
as warranted to assume royalty or take any measures to gain 
possession of the throne in consequence of his having been 
anointed. God would bring about his elevation in his own 
time and way.—And the spirit of Jehovah came mightily upon 
David from that day forward: The symbol was realized in 
actual fact. The anointing represented the impartation of 
the Spirit of God with those gifts and qualifications neces- 
sary to fit him for the office to which he was destined. And 
the Spirit was accordingly bestowed. 

Princeton Theologieal Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


Bethlehem, which is still a thriving little town, must have 
been much the same in the days of Samuel as it is in our own; 
for the space available for houses is strictly marked out by 
the form of the hill on which they stand,—a long narrow 
street winds along the slightly undulating top of a hill 
2,555 feet above the Mediterranean, about thirty-five miles 
off. Rich valleys stretch out below it on all sides, divided 
on the north by a saddle of slowly rising ground, along which 
you approach it from Jerusalem. Cream-colored limestone, 
easily cut, is the one rock of Palestine. It forms strongly built 
and pleasant-looking flat-roofed houses, of one or two stories, 
and furnishes, in that soil it yields, the inexhaustible treasure 
from which, age after age, nature brings forth, round the year, 
varied crops of grapes, olives, almonds, barley, wheat, vege- 
tables, lentils, beans, and much else. A shorter street, parallel 
with the main one, and connected with it, here and there, by 
short lanes, wellnigh comprises the town, round which one 





can walk in less than half an hour, including much unused 
ground in the circuit. 

In this pleasant place,—with its girdle of round-topped hills 
beyond the rich valleys at its feet, the outlook to the east 
showing a sea of soft heights sinking down rapidly towards 
the Dead Sea, which is visible nearly four thousand feet below 
Bethlehem, about fifteen miles off, with the flat line of the 
hills of Moab shutting in thg horizon beyond,—there lived, 
about three thousand years 4 a well-to-do householder, who 
possessed land in the town or near it, and had, besides, flocks 
pasturing on the slopes which stretch in every direction 
around, on the other side of the valleys. 

To this person Samuel was sent some time after the doom 
of his line by deposition from the throne had been pronounced 
on Saul. The prophet was told to fill the cow-horn, kept for 
the purpose, with oil,—supplied, no doubt, from the olives so 
plentiful in all parts of the land,—and go to Jesse the Beth- 
lehemite, as God had provided for himself a king from among 
his sons. The mission, however, was dangerous; for Saul 
would assuredly kill Samuel if the object of his journey was 
discovered. But a secondary purpose, which would veil the 
real one, was readily found, The prophet was to take a 
heifer with him, and announce, on his arrival, that he had 
come to sacrifice to J ehovah, summoning Jesse and his family 
to it, so as to bring all its members before him. 

All larger and smaller communities in Israel were under 
the rule of a body of “ elders,” who acted in all things as the 
representatives of the population at large. Samuel was a 
judge as well as a prophet, and in either capacity might have 
come with some stern intention. The news that he was 
approaching filled them, indeed, with such fear that they 
hastened to him in a body to if he came peaceably ; for 
it was a great event to have so famous a personage among 
them. It was, perhaps, the day on which Jesse offered a 
yearly sacrifice for all his family (1 Sam. 20: 6), with the 
usual feast, after it, on the parts of the victim which were not 
offered. To this, Samuel said, he had come. Let Jesse and 
his sons “sanctify” themselves; that is, wash their whole 
persons and put on clean clothes, that he might rejoice with 
them (Septuagint) in the festivity, to which no others, appar- 
ently, were invited. 

In due course, Jesse appeared with seven sons, each of 
whom, in succession, was made to pass before Samuel. Eliab, 
the eldest, noble in his features and king-like im his height, 
seemed to the prophet as if he must needs be the future king ; 
but a warning passed on the moment through his mind, full 
of instruction for all time, that Jehovah looks not on the out- 
ward appearance, but on the heart, and the royal youth was 
suffered to go by without remark. Another son, Abinadab, 
and five sons besides, followed, one by one; but the chosen of 
God was not among them all. ‘“ Had Jesse no other chil- 
dren?” “Only the youngest, who was now tending the 
sheep on some hillside near Bethlehem.” ‘Send and_fetch 
him,” said Samuel; “for we, will not sit down [to the feast] 
till he come hither.” 

East of Bethlehem, beyond the town-valley, rise long and 
comparatively bare slopes immemorially devoted to pasture. 
Very probably the missing lad was there with his wooly 
charge, for he was soon got and brought before the prophet. 
He had grown to opening manhood ; and though, at most, of 
ordinary height, his winning features, lighted up, we may 
believe, by magnificent eyes, and his well-knit and well- 
proportioned figure, made him “ goodly to look upon.” There 
was no mistaking his intellectual gifts, nor could there be 
hesitation as to his loving nature; for to see him was to feel 
the reality of both. Stories were, doubtless, abroad, even 
thus early, about him; for he was devoted to music and a 
famous player on the harp, while his songs had, in all 
likelihood, already won him local fame, for he was a born 
poet of the rarest merit. His agility and strength were con- 
fessed to be amazing; for in after life he could boast that in 
his best days he could match the gazelle for swiftness, and 
break a steel bow with his hands (Psa. 18: 33, 34). Nor 
was he less famous for his daring courage; for it was krown 
over the district that he had bearded and killed at different 
times, single-handed, and armed only with his shepherd’s 
club, a lion that had come up the ravines from the thickets 
of the Jordan, far below, and had attacked his flock, and a 
bear that had come out against it from the rough low-grown 
tangles of the neighboring hills, and had killed both (1 Sam. 
17 : 34, 35). It is a question, indeed, whether he had not 
even at this time shown his prowess against the outlying 
pickets of the Philistine invaders of his uplands. 

How much of all this was known to Samuel must remain 
unknown; but it is natural to suppose that in the interval 
between the mention of the young hero’s name and his being 
brought, the fond gossip of the family circle must have enter- 
tained the prophet with the details of his greatness and 
amiability, in their partial eyes. In any case, to see him 
was to feel, with the conviction that to do so was agreeable 
to the mind of God, that this stripling had in him the making 
of the king needed for Israel. The horn of oil was forthwith 
produced, and the lad, to his amazement, was anointed by the 
prophet as the future successor of Saul. How far this ulti 
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mate intention was communicated to David—for it was he 
who was thus chosen—is doubtful; but after years threw the 
needed light on the full significance of the rite,—if, indeed, 
some measure of homage was not at the moment paid him. 
It is unlikely that he, at least, remained ignorant of the high 
fortune awaiting him; but it was as yet, at best, a secret in 
his own breast, for the realization of which he had “to tarry 
the Lord’s leisure.” ® 

The simplicity of the age is shown in the humility with 
which such an honor from the great prophet was borne. 
Samuel returned to Ramah, and David quietly went back to 
the care of his father’s sheep. But the mysterious transac- 
tion had stirred and transformed his whole spiritual nature. 
Though still a shepherd-youth, high thoughts rose within 
him to which he had hitherto been a stranger; to use the 
Scripture words, “The Spirit of the Lord came mightily? 
upon David from that day forward.” God had acted through 
his prophet, and his impulses were henceforth fitting the 
chosen one for the destiny before him. 


The Vicarage, St. Martin-at-Palace, Norwich, England. 





THE SHEPHERD-KING. 
BY ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D. 


The chief purpose of this lesson is to bring out that the 
choice of David was purely God’s. The most consummate 
art could have taken no better way of heightening the effect 
of his first appearance than that adopted in this perfectly 
unartificial story, which leads us up a long avenue to where 
the shepherd-boy stands. First, we have Samuel, with his 
regrets and objections; then Jesse with his seven stalwart 
sons; and at last, when expectation has been heightened by 
delay and by the minute previous details, the future king is 
disclosed,—a stripling with his ruddy locks glistening with the 
‘anointing oil and his lovely eyes. We shall best catch the 
spirit by simply following the letter of the story. 

1. We have Samuel and his errand to Bethlehem. After 
that sad day at Gilgal, he and Saul met no more, though their 
homes were but a few miles apart, and it must have been 
difficult to avoid each other. Samuel yearned over the man 
whom he had learned to love, and it must have been pain to 
him to see the shattering of the vessel which he had formed. 
However natural his mourning, and however indicative of 
his sweet nature, it was wrong, because it showed that he had 
not yet reconciled himself to God’s purpose, though his con- 
duct obeyed. The mourning which submits while it weeps, 
and which interferes with no duty, is never rebuked by God. 
He never says, “ How long dost thou mourn?” unless sorrow 
has deepened into accusations of his providence, or tears 
have blinded us to the duty that ensues. But the true cure 
for overmuch sorrow is work, and, for vain regrets after van- 
ished good, the welcome to the new good which God ever 
sends to fill the empty place. His resources are not exhausted 
because one man has failed. ‘There are as good fish in the 

‘gea as ever came out of it.” Saul has been rejected, but a 
king shall be found; and Samuel is to dry his tears and anoint 
him. He evidently had no thought of a successor till this 
command came; and when it comes, how little it tells him! 
He gets light enough for the next step, but no more. That 
is always God’s way. Duty opens by degrees, and the way 
to see farther ahead is to go as far as we see. Samuel’s sor- 
row and the incomplete command show entirely how he was 
but an instrument. At every step the view is confuted which 
makes him a far-seeing statesman who inaugurated and car- 
ried through a peaceful revolution. The history, which is 
our only source, tells another story, and makes God the 
actor, and the prophet only a tool in his hands. If we cut 
the supernatural out of the story, the fragments do not hang 
together, and no reason is forthcoming why they should be 
any more true than the rejected pieces. Samuel does not 
show to advantage in either of the two things mentioned 
about him here. In neither was he true to his early 
vow,: “Speak, for thy servant heareth.” But there was 
much reason for his fear, if once God was left out of the 
account; for Saul’s ever-wakeful suspicion had become a dis- 
ease, and it was nct wonderful that he should be on the watch 
for any act which looked like putting the sentence of deposi- 
tion into effect. If ever a man lived with a sword hanging 
by a hair over him, it was this unhappy king, who knew 
that he was dethroned, and did not know when or by whom 
the Divine rejection would be made visible to all men. But 
Semuel had faced worse dangers without a murmur; and, no 
doubt, his alarm now, which makes him venture all but flatly 
to. refuse to obey, indicates that, to some extent, he had lost 
his hold of God by his indulgence in his sorrow. If he had 
been true tc his high calling, he would have filled his horn, 
and gone on God’s errand, careless of a hundred Sauls or a 
hundred deaths. But it is easy for us, who have never per- 
iled anything for obedience, to sit in judgment on him. 
“Wherein thou judgest another, thou condemnest thyself.” 
God judges him mercifully, and provides a shelter for his 
weakness, which he should not have needed. To hide his 
true errand behind the cloak of the, sacrifice was second best, 
and only permitted in consideration of fear which had a 


1 The full seuse of the Hebrew word. 





touch of sin in it. He was not, at the moment, up to the 
heroic plain path; and God opened an easier one for him. 
It is sometimes allowable to use an avowéd purpose to con- 
ceal the real one, but it is a permission which should be very 
sparingly used. 

2. We have Samuel at Bethlehem, with Jesse and his sons. 
An old man is suddenly seen coming up the hill to the gate 
of the little city on foot, driving or leading a heifer, and 
carrying a horn in his hand.. In such humble fashion did 
the prophet travel; but reverential awe met him, and his 
long years of noble service surrounded him as with a halo. 
Apparently, Bethlehem had not been included in his usual 
circuits, and the village elders were somewhat scared by his 
sudden appearance. Their question may give a glimpse into 
the severity which Samuel sometimes had to show, and is a 
strange testimony to the reality of his power: “Comest 
thou peaceably?” One old man was no very formidable 
assailant of a village, even if he did not; but, if he is recog- 
nized as God’s messenger, his words are sharper than any 
two-edged sword, and his unarmed hand bears weapons 
mighty to pull down strongholds.) Why should the elders 
have thought that he came “with a rod”? Because they 
knew that they and their fellow-villagers deserved it. If 
men were not dimly conscious of sin, they would not be afraid 
of God’s messenger or of God. 

The narrative does not tell whether the sacritice preceded 
the review of Jesse’s sons, or not. _Probgbly it did, and the 
interval between it and the feast was occupied in the inter- 
view. It is evident that Samuel kept the reason of his wish 
to see Jesse’s sons to himself; for disclosure would have 
brought about the danger which he was so anxious to avoid. 
It appears, too, from verse 13, that the family of Jesse only 
were present. So we have to fancy the wondering little 
cluster of burly husbandmen with their father surrofinding 
the prophet, and, one by one, bracing themselves to meet his 
searching gaze. Again the choice is emphatically repre- 
sented as God’s, by the mention of Samuel’s hasty conclusion, 
from the look of the eldest, that he was the man. Had not 
Samuel had enough of kings of towering stature? Strange 
that he should have been in such a hurry to fix on a second 
edition of Saul! The most obedient waiters on God some- 
times outrun his intimations, and they always go wrong when 
they do. Samuel has to learn two lessons, as he is bidden to 
repress the too quick thought: one, that he is not choosing, 
but only registering, God's choice; and one, that the qualifi- 
cations for God’s king are inward, not bodily. In these old 
days, the world’s monarchs had to be men of thews and 
sinews, for power rested on mere brute force; but God’s 
chosen had to rule, not by the strength of his own'arm, but 
by leaning on God’s. The genius of the kingdom deter- 
mined the principle of selection of its king. Samuel does 
not again attempt to forecast the choice; but he lets the other 
six pass, and, hearing no inward voice from God, tells Jesse, 
as it would seem, that the Lord has not chosen them for 
whatsoever mysterious purpose-was in his mind. 

3. We have “the Lord’s chosen.” Samuel was staggered 
by the apparent failure of his errand. God had told him 
that he had provided a king from this family, and now they 
had passed in review before him, and none was chosen. 
Again he is made to feel his own impotence, and his ques- 
tion, “Are here all thy children?” has a touch of bewilder- 
ment in it. God seldom shows us his choice at first; and 
both in thought and practice we get at the precious and the 
true by a process of exclusion, having often to reject seven 
before we find in some all-but-forgotten eighth that which 
we seek. David’s insignificance in Jesse’s eyes is such that 
his father would never have remembered his existence but 
for the question, and his answer is a kind of assurance to the 
prophet that he need not take the trouble to see the boy, for 
he will never do for whatever he may have in view. His 
youth and occupation put him out of the question. We know, 
from the other parts of his story, that his brothers had no 
love for him; and his father does not, seem to have had 
much either. Probably the lad had the usual lot of genius, — 
to grow up among uncongenial, common-place people, under- 
standing him little, and liking him less. It is a hard school; 
but where it does not sour, it makes strong men. The soli- 
tary shepherd life taught him many precious lessons, and, at 
any rate, gave him the priceless gift of solitude, which is the 
nurse of poetry, heroism, and religion. The glorious night- 
piece in Psalm 8, and its companion day-piece in Psalm 19, 
may bear the impress of his shepherd life; and he has idealized 
and sanctified it forever in the immortal sweetness of Psalm 23. 
There were many worse schools for the future king than a 
solitary shepherd's life on the bare hills round Bethlehem. 

The delay of the feast and the pause of idle waiting 
heighten the expectation with which we look for David's 
coming. When he does come, what a bright young figure is 
lovingly painted for us! He is “ruddy, and withal fair of 
eyes, and goodly to look upon,”—of fair complexion, with 
golden hair (rare among these swarthy Orientals), and with 
lustrous poet’s eyes. What a contrast to Saul’s grim face 
and figure,—like a sunbeam streaming athwart a thunder- 
cloud seamed with its own lightning! Silently the Divine 
voice spoke, and silently, as it would seem, Samuel poured 
the oil on the boy’s bowed curls. No word of its purpose 





escaped his lips, and the awestruck youth was left to wonder 
for what high destiny he was chosen. One can fancy the 
looks of his brothers as they bitterly watched the anointing 
with hearts full of envy, contempt, and rage. 1 Samuel 
17 : 28 shows what they felt to David. What was the use of 
this enigmatical anointing for an undisclosed purpose? [t 
is Samuel’s last act, and his last appearance, except for the 
mention of David's flight to him from the court of Saul, and 
that weird scene of Saul prophecying and lying naked before 
Samuel and David for a day and a night. It was there. 
fore the solemn final act of the prophet,—transferring the 
monarghy ; but it was for David the beginning of his train- 
ing for the throne, in two ways. “The spirit of the Lord 
came upon David from that day forward.” There was an 
actual communication of divine gifts fitting him for hig 
unknown office, and he was conscious of a new spirit stirring 
in him. Beside this, the consciousness of a call to unknown 
tasks would mature him fast, and bring graver thoughts, 
humbler sense of weakness, and clinging trust in God, who 
had laid the burden on him; and the necessity for repressing 
the dreams of the future, in order to do the obscure present 
duties, would add patience and self-control to his youthful 
ardor. What a whirl of thoughts he carried back to his 
flock, and how welcome would the solitude be! 

The great lesson is the one so continually reiterated in 
Scripture, from Isaac downwards, that God chooses the weak 
things of the world to confound the things that are mighty, 
and thereby magnifies both the sovereign freedom of his 
choice and the power of his Spirit, which takes the stripling 
from the sheepcotes and qualifies him to be the antagonist of 
the grim Saul and the king of Israel. There are subsidiary 
lessons, especially for young and ardent souls confined for 
the present to lowly tasks, and feeling some call to some- 
thing higher in a dim future. Patience, the faithful doing 
of to-day’s trivial tasks, the habit of self-repression, the quiet 
trust in God, who opens the way in due time,—these, and 
such like, were the signs that David was called to a throne, 
and that God’s Spirit was preparing him for it. They are 
the virtues which will best prepare us for whatever the 
future may have in’store for us, and will be in themselves 
abundant. reward, whether they draw after them a high 
position, which is a heavy burden, or, more happily, leave us 
in our sheltered obscurity. 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


The Chinese do not dedicate the emperor’s first son to ruin 
by early setting him apart for his father’s successor, They 
choose the wisest and most virtuous when they need him. 
Primogeniture has no more sanction in the Divine govern- 
ment. 

In this lesson, God selects a new dynasty whose influence 
is unmatched by any other race of kings. 

Because Samuel was great, loved, pious, and old, he was 
not to be excused from doing what would endanger his life 

v. 2). 

What kind of a man did God choose? A man of physical 
perfection,—feet like hinds’ feet, his arms could break a bow 
of steel, and siing stones to a hairsbreadth, slay lions, bears, 
and Goliaths; no flaccid, lascivious weakling. 

He had a voice of song, and his touch was music sweet 
enough to soothe away diabolical possession. He was aregu- 
lar Wagner at organizing orchestras. His great poetic talent 
gave the world its first and greatest hymn-book. He made 
more appreciative and grand allusions to nature than all the 
poets of Greece and Rome. He had his great-grandmother 
Ruth’s loving heart in his bosom. He was a great student of 
the Scriptures then written. The depth and fervor of his 
piety have been the perennial spring where all ages have 
drunk most tender love and trust. Nature’s best was crowned 
with the Spirit’s better. 

God picks his brightest Koh-i-noors out of common sand, 
We may look for the kingliest in the lowliest, if it is obedient 
to the updrawings of the divine Spirit. 

Denver, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


The Lord said unto Samuel, How long wilt thou mourn for 
Saul, seeing Ihave rejected him from being king over Israel ? (v. 1.) 
When Saul failed as God’s servant, things looked dark to 
Samuel. After all the care in picking out Saul to be king, 
and after all the good start made by Saui as king, to have 
him prove unfit for the place, was discouraging. Even Sam- 
uel, with all his faith and experience, didn’t see how that 
thing was to be remedied. And Samuel’s trouble has been a 
common one down to our day. When a great statesman has 
died ; when a foremost man in busine-s circles has proved 
unsuccessful; when a leader in the religious world has become 
a moral wreck; when, indeed, one in any sphere, to whom 
we have looked up, or on whom we had leaned, has failed us 
as an ideal, or as a support,—the feeling is a natural one that 
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the evil is irremediable, not only to us, but to all the interests 
dear tous. Our inclination is to give way to hopeless sor- 
row, if not to despair. When the good old father of ~~ J. 
Mills (“the father of foreign missions in America ) heard 
that his noble son had died off the hones of Africa, his quetatly 
expressed regret was: “There, the fat 8 allin the fire again | 
And a great many others have had a like feeling with lesser 
or greater cause ; for that is one of our ways of seeing difficul- 
es, with our short-sightedness. 
Ihave provided. We cannot see ahead, but God can. God 
has looked ahead, and planned ahead, and provided ahead. 
The path that seems to us all beset with insurmountable diffi- 
culties is, to God, plain and passable to its very end. This 
‘gas true of one path of duty as of another. God never yet 
directed one of his creatures along a path of duty without 
making provision, in advance, for every possible emergency 
throughout the entire length of that pathway. This truth 
in itself ought to be a sure comfort to us, in every time of 
doubt about our future, and in every time of perplexity as to 
the possibility of our surmounting the difficulties which seem 
insurmountable. The Lord says, Go on, along that path. 
We look at the difficulties which face us, and ask, How can 
we go? The Lord’s response is, Go; for I have provided 
the way. Arise, let us be going. 

Samuel said, How can I go? if Saul hear it, he will kill me 
(v. 2). It often seems to us as if God’s directions couldn’t be 
obeyed. There are insurmountable difficulties in the way. 
We can see those difficulties, and while we wouldn’t really 
say that God doesn’t see them, they somehow seem to have 
been overlooked. in God’s directions. There are difficulties 
in the way of discharging a duty that God seems to have 
assigned to us; difficulties in the way of controlling and train- 
ing our children; difficulties in the way of doing business 
honestly and truthfully at every point; difficulties in the 
way of proving faithful toward our Christian brethren, and 
toward those who are in the outside world; difficulties in the 
way of walking by sight instead of by faith. God clearly 
says, Go in that path; but in the face of these difficulties, 
how can we go? é 

I will shew thee what thou shalt do (v. 3). The Lord might 
have told Samuel in advance just what he would have him to 
do; just which of the sons of Jesse was to be made Saul’s 
successor; but the Lord did not do that. The Lord told 
Samuel to move down along the path of duty, and he prom- 
ised to show him step by step what he was to do in that path. 
And every child of God can be sure that God will show him 
what he shall do in the path of duty, if only he will press on 
in spite of seeming barriers or bewilderments. When a 
swelling Jordan rolls between his children and the Land of 
Promise, the Lord tells his children to push right down into 
* the water, trusting him to find them a dry, or a damp, path 
over the bared river-bed. It is not for us to say, Show us 
the dry path, and we will walk ig it; for the Lord’s method 
with us is: When thou passest through the waters, I will be 
_With thee. Go forward, and I will show thee the way. 

Surely the Lord’s anointed is before him (v. 6). Samuel 
probably counted himself a pretty good judge of human 
nature. Most of us are reasonably confident just at that 
point. And Samuel, doubtless, had good reason (as the 
world goes) for being impressed with the personal presence of 
that imposing eldest son of Jesse. That son’s appearance was 
evidently in his favor; and appearances go @ great way 
toward securing a favorable judgment from anybody. To 
begin with, we have nothing but appearances to help us in 
our judging. And when a politician makes a good show of 
fairness in his promises and explainings; when a business 
man seems so enterprising and so successful; when a new 
preacher draws a full house, and swells the pew rentals,— 
there is a great temptation for the impressed or interested 
looker-on to say, in all sincerity, “Surely the Lord’s anointed 
is before him;” for man’s way of judging man is by looking 
on the outward appearance. It is not easy for any of us to 
arrive at any other method of judging. 

Man looketh on the outward appearance, but the Lord looketh 
on the heart (v.7). If we could look on the heart, we could 
judge more intelligently, even if we could not always judge 
more fairly, than at present. And if we could read_ hearts, 
we should think better of some persons, and worse of others, 
than we do now. There are those whom we depreciate be- 
cause of our failure to know their inner spirit and purposes. 
They would risé greatly in our estimation if we could see 
them just as they are. And there are others of whom we 
now think highly, from whom we should start back appalled, 
if their inner life were exposed to our gaze. But heart- 
reading is beyond our attainment. With our present limi- 
tations we shall have to be influenced, in our judgings, more 
or less by appearances. And the knowledge that our judg- 
ings, at the best, must be ifnperfect, ought to give us both 
caution and charity. Moreover, it ought to make us thank- 
ful that the judging of our fellows is with God, who can read 
their hearts, and not with us, who are unable to go below 
appearances. What a comfort it is that we can trust God to 
choose for us our friends and our helpers and our rulers, or 
to guide us in our choice of them, if we will commit to him 
our way in all such choosing! 


Philadelphia. 
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TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The defection of Saul, and his consequent rejection by God, 
was a source of great and long-continued sorrow to Samuel. 
Many a less noble man would have been glad of Saul’s down- 
fall, thinking that in this way his own power would be aug- 
mented. But in Samuel’s exalted mind no such evil thoughts 
were harbored. This grief of Samuel’s seems almost to 
have been excessive, as may be seen from our lesson. In 
the teaching of the lesson, that which will cause more 
trouble than anything else is the seeming want of truth 
which God bade Samuel practice. With regard to this, 
call the attention of the class to the fact that God did by 
no means tell the prophet to tell a lie, but only to withhold 
a part of the truth. That this under certain circumstances 
is right, no one questions. We may under no circumstances 
tell a lie, but we are not always obliged to tell all the 
truth. Having met this difficulty (if it arises), let the 
teacher try to give the class a vivid picture of the way in 
which things went at that most significant feast in Bethlehem. 
That being accomplished, the class is ready for the practical 
application of the underlying principles of the text. 

These may be found in the Golden Text for the day: “ Man 
looketh on the outward appearance, but the Lord looketh on 
the heart.” How true this was in the case before us, is ap- 
parent from the way in which Eliab acted afterward (see 1 Sam. 
17: 28). He lacked both the courage and the generosity of 
his younger brother, and would have made a very poor ruler 
for Israel in those troublous times. David was the flower of 
that family, not because of his ruddy countenance, but because 
of his faith in the God of Israel. If we would measure all 
the fulness of his character, we must first measure all the 
richness of those psalms which he penned. From Eliab no 
stream of sacred influence has come down the long line of the 
centuries, but the streams of sacred influence that have flowed 
from David’s life and words have blessed untold millions of 
men, and are as full to-day as they ever were. There was no 
comparison at all between these two men for grandeur of 
character. All this is very apparent to us now, but it took 
divine insight into the character of the men to see this at that 
time. ‘ 

Now this insight into character is just what men are all the 
time trying to gain. Any one can hear what another man 
has to say, and see what another man is doing. These are out- 
ward things that are apparent to all; but we recognize that to 
judge a man by his words, or even by his deeds, is not alto- 
gether a safe way. Outward appearances are deceptive, and 
in all business the effort of men is to penetrate beneath these 
outward things, and reach the true inwardness of affairs. In 
spite of all our efforts in this line, it is a fact that we have 
reached but little of fundamental truth. In Wall Street, were 
the true character of every man to stand revealed to-morrow, 
what a strange state_of affairs there would be! Men who 
have stood high in the esteem of their fellows, would be found 
at the bottom of the list. ‘Clerks, cashiers, trusted ‘partners, 
would be found, whose hearts were already full of evil 
schemes, which only fear prevented them from carrying out. 
If there were any office where the true character of men 
could be obtained, that office would be the most continually 
besieged of any of the crowded offices down town. Is it not so? 

Or make another supposition. Suppose that, by some 
curious appliance, the hearts of men were as open to the pub- 
lic gaze as is the working of bees under a glass hive, would 
not. the revelations appall us? And would not a thousand 
minds be at work to invent some way of concealing the inner 
workings of the heart? This shows us two things; namely, 
the fact that we judge each other most accurately when we 
know the workings of the heart, and the fact that the heart is 
deceitful, and above all things desperately wicked, by nature. 
Now we have no way of thus infallibly judging our fellow- 
men. But God is at no such loss. He says, “I know the 
things that come into your mind, every one of them” (Ezek. 
11: 5). What we cannot discover with all our courts of 
justice and our oaths, he knows without any of these expe- 
dients. This is an awful thought, and one that ought to make 
us stop and think very seriously. See how swiftly our 
thoughts chase themselves along. Thousands of them every 
day. Think how they multiply as the years roll around, so 
that millions on millions would not be sufficient to number 
them all. We have forgotten many of them, but to God they 
are all as fresh as though they were just in our minds! Kind, 
unkind,. good, bad, gentle, pure, impure, covetous, generous, 
and God knows them all! And by them he judges us. Our 
friends often misjudge us, and this isa source of grief to many, 
and justly so. But we are also often misjudged, and get too 
much credit for what we say or do, when we should have been 
blamed. God makes no such mistakes. He never blames 
any one who should be praised, and he never praises any 
one who should be blamed. Men often ask for a just judg- 
ment. Well, the day is coming, when they will get exactly 
what they ask for. As for us, we ask for no just judgment 
from God, but only for mercy. Justice from him means to 
us only condemnation. Mercy is what we need, and, blessed 
be God! that is just what he promises to all that ask for it. 

All this shows us what a solemn thing it is to realize that 


our hearts are what will settle our eternal destiny, and that 
they will settle it adversely unless we repent what we have 
done that is wrong, and sue for that cleansing of the heart of 
which the Psalmist speaks. Well may we pray daily, “Search 
me, O God, and know my heart: try me, and know my 
thoughts: and see if there be any wicked way in me, and lead 
me in the way everlasting.” 
New York City. 
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HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Why was Samuel in sorrow? What had Saul done which 
grieved him so? Did Samuel tell Saul of hissin? Did Saul 
confess that he had done wrong? What did Samuel tell him 
is better than sacrifice? Saul at last said, “I have sinned... 
because I feared the people, and obeyed their voice.” Whom 
ought Saul to have feared? He said to Samuel, “ Pardon my 
sin, and turn again with me, that I may worship the Lord.” 
Samuel refused to go with him, and said to him the words 
of our golden text of last week. As “Samuel turned about 
to go away, he laid hold upon the skirt of his robe, and it 
rent.” That was a sign of what was to be, and Samuel said, 
“The Lord hath rent the kingdom of Israel from thee this 
day, and hath given it to a neighbor of thine, that is better 
than thou.” Our lesson to-day is about that neighbor of 
whom Samuel told Saul. 

Samuel Mourning.—Samuel went home to Ramah; Saul 
had grieved away his best friend, for Samuel never again 
went to see Saul; but grief rested in Samuel’s heart, for he 
was troubled and disappointed. When you are in trouble, do 
you ever wonder if God knows all about it? Do you remem- 
ber that, when Jesus was on earth, he had compassion for all 
pain and sorrow? Our loving heavenly Father pities us “as 
a father pitieth his children.” You may be sure he knows 
every sad thought you have, as he did Samuel’s whén he 
asked him, “ How long wilt thou mourn for Saul?” Nothing 
can so help his ehildren to bear trouble as for the Lord te 
lay upon them some work to do fj _ He does not bid 
them forget their grief, but to acfept, and with the sorrow 
bear whatever added care or service he may send. He had 
work for the old prophet to do for him. 

“Go to Bethlehem.’—The Lord said this to Samuel. How 
many hard and bitter griefs may be borne if the mourner 
will go to Bethlehem. Who that came to earth to be our 
burden-bearer was born in Bethlehem? Wise men went 
there and carried gifts,—gold, spices, and myrrh. Mourners 
had gone to Bethlehem before, for Rachel’s grave was there; 
Ruth went there when she left her idols in another land, and, 
with her sorrowing mother-in-law, worshiped her God and 
chose God’s people for her own.’ It was to the grandson 
of Ruth that Samuel was sent when the Lord said to him, 
“Fill thine horn with oil, and go. I will send thee to Jesse 
the Bethlehemite.” 
of a horn, or shaped like a horn, and used for the lamps in 
the tabernacle, and for anointing or setting apart some person 
or thing chosen for a holy or special purpose. What need 
had Samuel to carry anointing-oil to Bethlehem? The Lord 
told him,—for he said of Jesse of Bethlehem, “I have pro- 
vided me a king among his sons.” Samuel thought of Saul, 
“ He will kill me,” he said. The Lord did not reprove Sam- 
uel for his fear, he provided a plan for him to go safely, 
He was to take an animal with him as an offering, and call 
Jesse and others to the sacrifice. The anointing did not mean 
that a new king was to be set up at once. One thing at a 
time; those who take each step as God commands will be led 
step by step to do his work. The elders of the town heard 
of the prophet’s coming, bringing an offering for worship, 
What had they done? Did he come to reprove some sin or 
give some dreadful warning? He told them he came in 
peace, and asked them to come to the sacrifice. He went to 
Jesse. He was a man who had great flocks and much land, 
and eight sons. Samuel called him and his sons to the sac- 
rifice; after the worship was a feast, perhaps each family to 
themselves, but Samuel was in the house of Jesse. 

The Chosen One.—The sons came in. Samuel saw the 
eldest one, a handsome, tall man, and he thought Surely this 
is the one to be anointed. But in some way not understood 
by others the Lord told Samuel he need not look at his face, 
or his tall, fine figure. That was the reason the people were 
so pleased with Saul, and chose him to be king,—because he 
stood head and shoulders above them all. It was the Lord 
who was choosing, and he said to Samuel, “The Lord seeth 
not as man seeth.” Our golden text tells where God looks, 
and he saw that the heart of that handsome eldest son was 
not the heart to love and rule his people. The next son was 
called, and the next, and yet another, until seven sons had 
passed by; and Samuel told their father, “ ‘The Lord hath not 
chosen these.” What had the Lord said about the sons of 
Jesse? The prophet asked, “Are here all thy children?” 
One more, “the youngest,” said Jesse; and “he keepeth the 
sheep.” “Send and fetch him,” said Samuel; “for we will 
not sit down till he come hither.” So they sent to the pas- 
ture for the shepherd boy, whom his father had not thought 
worth while to have at the sacrifice dr the feast. He came, 
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brought before the honored old prophet. His eye was bright 
and clear, his face a joy to see,—for he seemed to bring sun- 
shine with him on his ruddy cheek and clustering hair, and 
to bear the sweet odors of grass and field. Samuel knew the 
word of the Lord,—“ Arise, anoint him: for this is he.” In 
the midst of his brethren, in his father’s house, Samuel took 
the horn of oil and poured it on David’s head, prayed for 
him, and gave him to God, to be his chosen one. He was to 
do his will and his work, to be remembered forever, his words 
to be said and sung through all the earth. God’s spirit came 
upon the youth; for he was yet ashepherd boy. He went 
back to his father’s flock; and, if his brothers thought of the 
day of his anointing, perhaps they supposed he was to be a 
teacher or a prophet when he was old, but they never 
dreamed that he would be a king. 

David’s Preparation—We do not know all the ways in 
which the Lord prepared him for his life and work as king, 
but we can learn much from his history as we read it. The 
Spirit of the Lord rested on him, and showed him the works 
of God in the‘stars in the sky, in the sunrise and sunset, in 
the dew and the clouds. He saw God’s love and care in the 
shadows of evening or the bright morning, in the changing 
seasons, in the quiet sheepfold and in the strongholds of 
caves and rocks, We cannot tell how often Samuel saw him, 
or what he taught him; but we are sure that the small part 
of the Bible then written was well studied by David. He had 
only a little of the Bible as we have it now; but he said of 
the words of Scripture, “More to be desired are they than 
gold,”—“ sweeter also than honey.” The boy grew year by 
year, strong in hand, fleet of foot, brave in spirit. Before he 
began to reign he learned to be a scholar in God’s own school; 
he became a poet and a singer. His very name, David, 
means “beloved;” and, except John the beloved disciple, few 
of the names or characters of Bible story are so loved as David. 
We have his words of praise and of prayer, and little chil- 
dren¢can understand and repeat them, There are happy 
lessons of love, of real sorrow for sin, songs of praise for 
mercy, of trust in God, of hope in him, of joy in his good- 
ness; for they can all be learned from the words of David 
the beloved, the anointed one of Israel. 

Louisville, Ky. 
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ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 
CANON OF DURHAM, 


“He Keerern THE SuEep.”—“ The Lord seeth not as man 
seeth” is the lesson, not only of the seldction and anointing 
of David, but is taught by the whole course of training of the 
future psalmist king. The calling of a lonely shepherd boy 
might not at first sight appear that most adapted to educate 
the warrior and future ruler of men, though it might evoke 
Yet it proved to be God’s school to fit the 
youth for his high destiny. The uplands east of Bethlehem 
were as favorite pasturage grounds then as when, a thou- 
sand years later, the shepherds on these slopes heard the 
angelic announcement of the Saviour’s birth. The olive- 
yards and corn-land extend about two miles east from the 
little town; and then begins the open hill country, the “ com- 
mon” land of the place, where alf the inhabitants had the 
right of grazing their flocks and herds,—landmarks, or stones 
set up at various distances, forming the boundary line be- 
tween the lands or “marches” of the adjacent communities. 
A shepherd’s life here is well calculated to bring out courage 
and self-reliance. Sheep and shepherds here lead a very 
different life from that of our peaceful fields. Not only wild 
animals, but marauders from the east, have to be guarded 
against. The Bedawee of to-day are the exact counterpart of 
the Amalekite and the Edomite of the time of David. The 
first part of the pasture-land is a wide, flat valley, with 
white stony slopes on either side. Then it breaks out into 
various little nullahs, or Wadies, which form a puzzling laby- 
rinth for the stranger, and a convenient lurking-place for the 
wolf, the jackal, and the thief. In those days, the hills, now 
so bare, were largely covered with forest, the evidence of 
which still remains in the decayed roots among the cliffs, and 
from the cover of which the bear would steal out to attack 
the flocks; while the lion, now extinct, lurked in the open, 
among the rocks.. In the daytime, the sheep, whose pasturage 
is, to our ideas, more suitable for goats, follow the step and 
voice of the shepherd, who strolls about, often directing his 
charge to any morsel of tender herbage under a bush by 
jerking a stone to the spot; while the goats, a herd of which 
always accompanies the sheep, work their way in a parallel 
line, generally among the rocks higher up on the hillside. 
It is impossible to trust the flocks in the open by night. 
They are therefore led to some of the many shallow caves 
with which the hillsides are studded, sometimes with a low 
wall and narrow entrance in front. The shepherds kindle a 
fire, and arrange oblong circles of stones outside, within 
which they collect brushwood, and on it spread their cloaks, 
keeping watch and ward by turns. 

“Now He was Ruppy.”—It was among these wadies that | 
the youthful David pyacticed his sling, and fought the lion 
and the bear, though armed only with his sling and his s:aff. 





Nor would his courage be limited to such exploits; for, 
not only the Philistines, but the roving Amalekites, were 
ever on the watch for an opportunity of cattle-lifting. And 
we see that, while yet a shepherd, David had gained the repu- 
tation of ‘a man of war’ and of ‘a mighty valiant man 
(1 Sam. 16: 18). Not less was he training to become the 
sweet psalmist of Isrdel, holding communion day and night 
with nature, and from nature looking up to nature’s God, 
catching inspiration from the scenery around him,—a school 
at once for poetry and devotion. The Lord was the divine 
shepherd of the human shepherd, protecting him as he lay 
at night looking up through the clear blackness of an Arabian 
sky at the heavens, the work of God’s fingers,—the moon and 
the stars which he has ordained,—or watching the sun rise, like 
a bridegroom from the chamber, over the distant mountains 
of Abarim. The similitude of the valley of the shadow of 
death was to be found in the deep gorges running down to 
the salt sea, in contrast with the “green pastures” and the 
“still water” pools, after the rains, at his feet. He was 
familiar with the sudden thundersterms, when “the God of 
glory thundereth,” and the peals “shook the wilderness,” and 
with the torrents that followed the storm when the “great 
waters” burst from the clouds and carried huge stones with 
them in their impetuous course down the ravines. Such had 
been David’s training when the prophet Samuel suddenly 
took him aside and anointed him; and “the Spirit of the 
Lord came upon David from that day forward,” ‘and the 
shepherd lad was at once transformed from the youth to 
the man, preparing to follow the Lord’s will, but not to act 
till the crisis should arise,—waiting to be led solely by the 
providence of the God who had called him. 
T he College, Durham, England. 





QUESTION. HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T, PEARCE. 


What sign of God’s favor was bestowed on Jesse’s youngest 
son? (Title.) What consideration should soften all our grief, 
and what other one should inspire us with hope? (1 Sam. 
16:1; Dan. 4:35.) Give other instances of rebuke of holy 
men because of their despondency (Josh. 7 : 10; 1 Kings 
19: 13-18). In what respect was Samuel’s grief blameworthy ? 
How long before had God provided for every human failure 
in the establishment and government of his kingdom? (Gen. 
49:10; 1 Pet. 1:20.) What should we say, then, to the 
failures of men in“high and holy office? (Rom. 8 : 31, 32.) 
Why does God often double our mission? (v. 2.) How does 
the relaxation of the grasp upon the promises always affect 
the spirit of service? 

What is the cure for timidity in service? (Matt. 17: 
19-21.) Is it right, or wrong, for a man to go on two good 
errands at the same time? Is it right, or wrong, for 
him to reveal only one of these errands if God wishes the 
other done secretly? Why is it impossible for God to act at 
variance,with man’s just conception of truth? (Gen. 1: 27.) 
How far in advance does God show us our path? (v. 3.) 
Why did he not tell Samuel at once whom to anoint? To 
what three offices in Israel were men anointed? Which one 
of these would have been alone needful if Israel had been 
faithful? For which one only is anointing specified in the 
law? (Exod. 28: 41.) In whom do we find the three com- 
bined? (Gen. 14:18; Heb.7:1-3.) How are God’s propheis 
generally regarded? (v. 4.) What reason, probably, had the 
elders to fear on this occasion? How may we be prepared 
for every season of public worship? (v.5; John 4: 24.) If 
we are sanctified as we go up to the place of worship, how 
will it be seen? 

If Samuel had trusted his own powers of discernment 
on this occasion, what mistake would he have made? (v. 6.) 
On what different ground of selection from God’s would 
he have made it? (v. 7.) Why might he have felt justified 
in such a choice? (1 Sam. 10: 23, 24.) Why, on the two 
occasions, did God choose from such different standpoints? 
Was it a heart of perfect purity, or of deep humility and 
penitence, which God was looking for in Israel’s next 
king? (Acts 13: 22; Psa. 51: 10,11.) How did the heart 
of Abinadab answer his requirements? (v. 8.) How many 
hearts were passed along under the eye of God, and found 
wanting? (vs. 9,10.) When will the procession end from 
which God is choosing those to do his will? What must 
we conclude when we fail to discover any one to fill the 
places which God has charged us to supply? (v. 11.) Is 
outward appearance to be disdained, or to be esteemed, in its 
appointed mission? (v. 12.) What inward blessing accom- 
panied the outward sign of God’s call of David? (v. 13.) 
What gift of the Spirit is always bestowed with God’s call? 


1 On one occasion, when riding among the hills in the neighbor- 
hood of Beth.ehem, we met a shepherd boy, with his long staff,, 
weeping bitterly. On our inquiring the cause, he told us that a wolf 
had just sprung out from among the rocks, and carried off one of his 
kids, ‘Why did you not run at him, and drive him away?” asked 
our dragoman, who was a Jerusalem Protestant. ‘I was afraid of 
him,”’ rep.ied the little te low, who was, of course, a Mohammedan. 
The dragoman then told him the story of David and the lion and 
the bear, and added ;:*** David was not aiaid; but: then David was 
a Christian.’ 





(1 Cor. 12: 4-11.) What gift of the Spirit was bestoweg 
with Saul’s call? (1 Sam. 10: 6,10.) Are the gifts neces, 
sarily abiding, or may they be lost? (v. 14.) 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Hail to the Lord’s anointed.” 

“ See Israel’s gentle Shepherd stand.” 

** When the King in his beauty.” 

“T love thy kingdom, Lord.” 

“ Jesus shall reign where’er the sun.” 
“O Christ, in thee my soul hath found.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


God is never at a loss for a man to carry on his work; and 
God’s way of judging a man’s fitness for God’s work is very 
different from man’s#wvay. These are the two main teachings 
of this lesson, —teachings which have their application to all 
times and in all spheres. 

It seemed to Samuel, now that both he and Saul had failed 
to meet all the exigencies of the case, that Israel was in a 
hopeless plight. How many times, in the history of nations, 
has this state of feeling prevailed in the minds of patriots 
and statesmen! But God was in no extremity; and he 
taught Samuel, as he has taught many a man since Samuel’s 
day, that there is never a need of despair while God reigns. 

“The Lord will never lack instruments to effect his pur- 
pose,” says Dr. Green. “His resources afe not exhausted 
because one man has failed,” adds Dr. McLaren. “ ‘There 
are as good fish in the sca as ever came out of it”” The 
realizing of this truth will restrain us from undue worry 
when everything seems to go wrong, and will inspire us to 
look forward with hope for God’s disclosures of new good. 

But even when we turn our faces toward the light with 
hope, we are not always able to discern the means which 
God is planning to bring into prominence for our welfare, 
We look for a helper whoglready shows signs of greatness, 
God looks for one whom he can lead into greatness. How 
many a time, in a nation’s crisis, has a general who was 
looked to by all for a commander at the beginning of a 
conflict proved insufficient for his work, while one before 
unknown has been raised up to do more than was thought of 
for-the former! How prominent are instances in which all 
the eminent men of a political party have been passed by in 
a national nominating convention, and one who as yet gave 
no sign of greatness been brought forward as the party’s 
candidate, and afterward found to be pre-eminently fitted for 
the designated position! It is the stripling David whom 
God chooses, above his more imposing appearing brethren. 

“The Lord seeth not as man seeth; for man looketh on 
the outward appearance [and man cannot see beyond this], 
but'the Lord looketh upon the heart [and the Lord can see 
what is there, as man cannot].” Bishop Warren says: “God 
picks his brightest Koh-i-noors out of common sand. We 
may look for the kingliest in the lowliest, if it is obedient to 
the updrawings of the divine Spirit.” 

How good it is to have God to depend on, to plan for us, 
to provide for us, and to choose for us! 


ADDED POINTS. 


Comfort, to God’s children, is always in the future, never 
in the past. If we want despondency, we can look backward. 
If we want hope, we ought to look forward. 

It is right to go on in the path of dy, danger or no 
danger. But it is right to avoid/all unnecessary danger even 
in the path of duty. 

A lie would not be justifiable even for the saving of one’s 
life; but a concealment of truth may be justifiable in a case 
where no obligation rests upon one to make known all the 
facts involved. . 

It is right that we should be#influenced by appearances 
when we have nothing but appearances to judge from. But 
because we cannot see our fellows as God sees them, we must 
know that our judgments of them are liable to be at faul€. 

The first king of Israel was called to be king while he was 
hunting lost asses. The second king of Israel was called to 
be king while tending sheep. I! aman wants to be raised to 
an exalted station, the best thing he can do, meantime, is 
to mind his own business, 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 


——— 


ENGLISH DENOMINATIONAL SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL WORK. , 


BY THE REV. ANDREW LEES. 


English Sunday-school work may be broadly divided 
into two kinds,—the undenominational or inter-denomi- 
national work of the London Sunday-school Union, and 
the work from a denominational standpoint, or, rather, 
under denominational direction and control. 

The Dissenting churches use the International system 
of lessons. The Episcopal Church arranges her Sunday- 
school lessons along the lines of the Book of Common 
Prayer. Besides the Sunday-school Union treatment of 
the lessons for teachers and scholars, each of the non- 
established churches prepares and publishes its own 
lesson notes, or commends notes prepared by one or 
more of its own body, printed by private enterprise. 
Annual written examinations of scholars are conducted 
by two of the five leading denominations; and exami- 
nations of teachers are carried on by three bodies, the 
plans varying from rigidity to looseness, The different 

methods, however, will be best understood by looking at 
them denominationally. 

In the Wesleyan Church there appears most Sunday- 
school activity. They have a Sunday-school Union of 
their own. They issue a monthly magazine for the 
assistance of teachers, and weekly slips for scholars, call- 
ing for written answers on them to several questions, 
The lesson is also treated in the Weekly Sunday Record 
of the church, They hold morning and afternoon ses- 
sions, Six months of the year they use the International 
lesson in the morning, and their own denominational 
choice of lessons in the afternoon ; and the next half of 
the year they follow the International in the afternoon 
and their own in the morning; and they proceed simul- 
taneously with the Old and New Testaments. The name 
of any writer supplying a portion of the explanations on 
a lesson is given with the heading. A list of the lessons 
in the Old and New Testaments for the entire year is 
furnished each scholar at the beginning of the year. 
There are District Sunday-school Unions, in which the 
annual examinations are held, when the papers are 
divided into two classes, under each of which there may 
be many grades of excellence, and prizes and certificates 
are awarded. All the examinations of the entire church 
are held on ne day, and are conducted in writing upon 
the same portions of Scripture. The names of all suc- 
cessful candidates are published, and the prizes are 
awarded publicly. This church has no teachers’ exami- 
nations; but teachers must be received on trial by the 
superintendent of the school for three months’ probation. 

The Presbyterian Church misnames the Sunday-school 
work by the expression, “Instruction of Youth.” Each 
presbytery has a committee on Sunday-schools, and 
there is a strong Synodical Committee, which makes full 
annual reports. The International lesson plan is fol- 


lowed. The church neither prepares nor publishes notes 


for the assistance of teachers or scholars, unless a small 


thing, called The Children’s Messenger, which refers to 
The well-to-do 


Bible Readings, can be called such. 
schools use the lesson-helps prepared by the Presby- 


terian Board of Publication, Philadelphia; and those 


not so well todo generally use those of the Sunday- 
school Union. There are three departments of the work; 


namely, Bible Reading Bands, Sunday-schools, and 
A list of “Daily Reading ” is pub- 
lished monthly, with notes prepared by an appointed 
The printed questions on these readings are 


Higher Instruction. 


minister, 
drawn up by another, who examines the written answers. 
There are Junior and Senior divisions. 


of those lower. 
the Psalms, and a series of Christ’s sayings taken from 
St. John’s Gospel is to be committed to memory. 


and prizes are awarded. " 


The next department is that of the Higher Instruction, 
which is divided into Junior and Senior divisions, and | 


each of these is subdivided into two sections. 


son’s Handbook.” 


of the questions are: ‘‘ How did Jeroboam provide for | to the study of the Word of God, it is only necessary to 
the public worship of Israel?” ‘Mention the chief | say that equal zeal manifested without recompense would 
events of Omri’s reign,” “ Describe briefly the contest | be more satisfactory, The Union stands high in the 
at Carmel,” “ Mention six of the leading miracles wrought | estimation of the churches and in the confidence of 


Prizes and cer- 
tificates are provided by synodical funds for all who 
reach a certain standard, and honorable mention is made 
For the present year the readings cover 


The 
Sunday-school portion entertained by the Synodical 
Committee is the Westminster Shorter Catechism. Strict | 
rules are laid dowh for the committing of it to memory, 


Last year 
the subjects of study were: “‘ The Kings of Israel,” ‘““The | 
Life of Christ,” ‘“‘ Maclear’s Instructions,” and ‘‘ Morri- 


On the first topic, for example, some | prizes, so freely resorted to by this Union as stimulants 


by Elisha,” “‘ What were the moral and political effects 
of the Captivity ?”’ “ Mention the chief evils of the dis- 
ruption of Israel,” ‘Compare briefly the characters of 
Elijah and Elisha,” ‘‘ What were the chief Assyrian 
wars?” There are twenty-three such questions on this 
first subject, and so it is with the other general topics. 
There is also a Teachers’ Examination, but as yet few 
attend it. When the subject of prizes was introduced, 
five years ago, it was met with disfavor. Now, however, 
it is looked upon as a matter of course. 

The Congregational denomination has made little 
progress in the direction of organization in Sunday- 
school work. The churches all have Suuday-schools 
conducted in the general manner. The International 
lesson plan is adhered to, and a small weekly religious 
paper, bearing the name of The Sunday School Times 
furnishes notes on the lesson, prepared by a minister of 
the body. The Sunday-school Union “ helps,” however, 
are generally in the hands of teachers and scholars. 
There are no denominational examinations nor prizes 
givea at any time, except the usual exchange of presents 
at Christmas time. Church guilds have been formed in 
three classes, to include those over sixteen and under 
twenty-five years of age. These meet weekly. The 
guilds are under the supervision of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales. These guilds are increas- 
ing, but there exists the felt want of full church connec- 
tion retarding their progress. 

The Baptist denomination, being another independent 
body with regard to Sunday-school work, is in the same 
ununified condition. The church has two religious 
weekly papers, in which well-known divines expound 
the Sunday-school International lesson, but only a cer- 
tain number of the teachers prepare for the work by 
their assistance. The schools generally use the Sunday- 
school Union helps, and saany of the scholars join in the 
annual competitive examinations of this Union. The 
denomination as such makes no provision for examina- 
tions or prizes. Every congregation is at liberty to 
adopt its own text-books and methods of training the 
young. Mr. Spurgeon uses the Westminster Shorter 
Catechism in his Sunday-schools. ; 

The Church of England does not use the International 
lessons in any.of her dioceses. She has.a Sunday-school 
Institute attending to her Sunday-school interests. The 
prescribed course of lessons runs along the line of the 
Sabbatic subjects of the prayer-book. The general lead- 
ing subjects are such as “ Faith and duty,” “ Bible and 
prayer-book,” and the latter’s “Teachings.” A monthly 
pamphlet, dealing with the lessons for the teachers, is 
issued, and leaflets for the scholars and an annual list of 
the subjéets ahead for the year is put into their hands at 
the beginniffg of the year. Six written answers require 
to be given to as many printed questions on each leaflet. 
There ‘are no annual examinations among the scholars, 
nor rewards given, unless the usual Christmas presents 
for good cdniduct and punctuality are such. The Sun- 
day-school Institute provides for teachers’ examinations 
once 4 year. The elementary section, in which certifi- 
cates are awarded, is subdivided ; and the higher, pro- 
vided with prizes, is also divided into two sections, The 
examinations take place on May 27, and are held in the 
local centers. The local association is made co-extensive 
with the rural deanery. Diocesan organizations have 
also been formed. The local examinations are under 
the supervision of the local clergy, or committee of the 
local association. The preliminary examiner, to whom 
the local papers are submitted, sends those approved to 
the final examiner of the department for his decision 
upon their merits. There were, last year, candidates 
from thirty dioceses, coming from Scotland, Ireland, 
and Canada. 

From the above summary it will be observed that the 
marked characteristics of the Wesleyan Sunday-school 
work are denominational zeal and popularity; that of 
the Presbyterian system, critical Bible study; that of the 
| Church of England, prayer-book knowledge; that of the 
| Congregational body, young people’s guilds; and that 
| 





|of the Baptist denomination, freeness. Among these 
churches the Episcopalian devotes most attention to the 
‘ training of teachers. Generally, the neglect of teachers’ 
| training is the weakness of the English Sunday-school 
system. The Sunday-school Union’s noble work is the 
happy exception in preparing teachers; it does more in 
qualifying them for their spiritual duties than the com- 
bined denominations of the whole country. In regard to 
| the question of the Christian wisdom or ethics of awarding 


| 


Christian people. In Sunday-school work it is the great 
national leader. Its laudable efforts in every neighbor- 
hood are producing improvement in the qualifications 
of teachers and in the proficiency of the scholars in Bible 
knowledge throughout England. 

Its sphere extends also to the Continent. For many 
years it has sent missionaries to the countrfes of Europe, 
and it keeps them constantly employed organizing Sun- 
day-schools and communicating knowledge concerning 
their efficient management. The agents of the Union 
speak in the language of the people among whom they 
labor, and are generally under local committees organized 
toaid them. The juvenile ignorance found by them has 
greatly stimulated their efforts. Of course, in the more 
Protestant countries the work has been favored with 
most success. But even in Russia, non-Catholic, among 
both old and young, there is a painful absence of a clear 
conception of the doctrines of grace. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday Schoo! Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
er publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 








THE HOLY PLACES OF JERUSALEM 


Many students of the gospel scarcely know what to 
believe when they find Dr. Edward Robinson doubt- 
ing the genuineness of the Holy Sepulcher at Jeru- 
salem, and Dr. George Williams defending it; Mr. Fer- 
gusson seeking to transfer it to the cavern under the 
sacred rock of the Haram-area, Bishop Gobat and Sir 
Charles Wilson selecting a hill on the right: of Herod’s 
gate, outside the wall, near the northeastern corner of 
the city, and, of late, others advocating the hill above 
the grotto of Jeremiah,—a point to the left of the same 
old gate, Bab ez-Zahari. 

It cannot, therefore, be too much to say that most of 
those who take an interest in the deeper problems of the 
Holy City,—the exact position of the temple on the 
Haram-platform, the origin of the Dome of the Rock, 
the true site of Calvary, .the veritable place where 
our Lord lay till he rose from the dead, etc.,—most 
earnestly wish for a guide-book on these subjects,—one 


together in brief statement, and by some competent, im- 
partial, judicious authority, whose judgment in arriving 
at conclusions from the facts that are known may be 
depended upon with safety. 

’ But such data, or known facts, eonsist of three kinds, 
—historical, archeological, and architectural; and the 
problems they bear upon are to be solved only in part 
by a consideration of any one of these lines of evidence, 
and in whole only by a comprehensive examination of 
them all. Evidently this comprehensive treatment of 


one is likely to be, either by taste or occupation, pro- 
found and authoritative in three such branches of learn- 
ing,—and so a unity in the desired volume of reference 
cannot be hoped for from any one source. Besides, the 
history of all these places and questions is about as well 
ascertained as may be, and their archeology is a matter 
of fame, so that the verdict from architecture is the 
most important one remaining to be learned. 

Strangely, up to a little more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, no controversy had arisen over any of these 
sites, Professor Willis having ably presented the argu- 
ment from architecture, and Dr. Edward Robinson’s 
criticisms being unaccompanied by any suggestion of 
something better. Not so, however, the proposals of Mr. 
James Fergusson, which were as startling as they were 
radical; yet they accomplished little more than to en- 


them in England and none in America. Their real 
result has been to lead another authority in architecture, 
Professor T. Hayter Lewis of London, to make the 
buildings standing upon these several sites in Jerusalem 
the study of his later years, and to publish the issue oi 
his researches in a little volume entitled The Holy Piaces 
of Jerusalem (London: John Murray). In addition te 





* The Holy Places of Jerusalem. By T. Hayter Lewis, F S.A., Past 
Vice-President of the Royal Institute of Architects, and Emeritus 





Professor of Architecture, University College, London. ¥x5 inches, 
illustrated, pp. xii, 10 Loudon: Joun Murray. 








in which the data of these problems may be brought. 


them all is too much to expect by any one man; for no. 


gender a feeling of suspense, for few were persuaded by _ 
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the studies of many years, this work is the fruit of two 
journeys to the Holy Land for the special purpose of 
working out the problems on the spot; yet not to the 
Holy Land only, but to Egypt, Constantinople, Rome, 
and Spalato, to enable its author to compare the ancient 
remains at those places with the sacred edifices at Jeru- 
salem. Into this volume are gathered all the architec- 
tural features required by the general student for a 
decision of the several questions on his own part,— 
whatever may be required to supplement the voices of 
history and the indications of archeology. The book, 
too, is replete with plans and views of the objects or 
scenes involved, to such an extent as to render them 
actually visible to one who has never visited Palestine. 





To be a good housekeeper is a laudable aspiration, 
and the literary helps to such an end are many. But not 
so much is written concerning the still nobler aim,—to be 
a good home-maker. The wife and mother who cherishes 
this ambition will find in the pages of the little volume, 
Plain Talks with Young Home-Makers, by F. McCready 
Harris (Hope Ledyard), many valuable and practical 
suggestions. The book, written in a familiar, friendly 
style, is intended as a guide in the establishment and 
care of the home, and in the nurture of the children. 
The author’s earnest advice with regard to the more 
serivus duties to home and its inmates will help young 
wives and mothers over many rough places, and solve 
some perplexing questions. (436 inches, pp. v, 116. 


New York: Cassell and Company. Price, 40 cents.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


When Longmans, Green, & Co. started The New Re- 
view, edited by Archibald Grove, one would have said 
that there was no place for a sixpenny (fifteen cents in 
America) monthly rival of The Fortnightly Review, 
The Nineteenth Century, and The Contemporary Re- 
view. It must be admitted, however, that the second 
(July) number is quite as readable and valuable as it 
would be if it were twice as large, and bore the name of 
one of its long-established prototypes. The editor, 
with the tempered sensationalism now in vogue in such 
ventures, gets M. Eiffel to write a graphic and Gallic 
glorification of his tower, and Lord Castletown to laud 
the Shah in a pseudo-picturesque account of his courage 
as a hunter and his skill as an Eastern diplomat and 
monarch, Chief-Justice Coleridge presents the first half 
of a serious and appreciative study of his friend Mat- 
thew Arnold, whose better side he well portrays; a 
caustic and anonymous writer tells how Gladstone, 
Morley, and other eminent Englishmen converse; St. 
George Mivart pleasantly praises St. Francis and the 
Franciscans; and Mr. Bradlaugh writes so temperately 
and forcibly on The Eight Hours’ Movement that his 
*words deserve careful study on the part of impression- 
able doctrinaires who think that communistie legisla- 
tion is a cure-all. Mr. Bradlaugh, as an irreligionist, is 
deplorable; but Mr. Bradlaugh, as an economist, is at 
least worth an impartial hearing by us all. “I shal 
give,” says he in his closing eloqueat words, “ my voice 
and vote in Parliament to prevent any breaking down 
of the self-reliant spirit which puts the bulk of our 
population materially in advance of most European 
peoples.” These articles do not exhaust the number, 
which is handsomely though -ather inaccurately 
printed, and bound in light tan color. The publishers 


how have an American branch at 15 East 16th Street, 
New York, 


A clear, comprehensive, and suggestive article on The 
Religious Movement in Germany is decidedly the most 
valuable paper in Harper’s Magazine for August; any 
theological or denominational review might have been 
glad to print it. The author is Dr. F. Lichtenberger, 
dean of the faculty of Protestant theology at Paris. He 
apparently tries to write dispassionately, though evi- 
‘dently affected by the Parisian point of view, in his 
somewhat clouded and gloomy outlook on the Teutonic 
character. Sometimes his temper runs away with him, 
as wlitn he says that Bismarck “is arrested by no scru- 
ples either of principles or of conscience,”—an overstate- 





great neglect of real faith and vital piety, of church 
attendance, and of reception of the Lord’s Supper on the 
part of adults. Even the recent increase of candidates 
for the ministry, which has been noted with such 
pleasure for the past decade, is shown to be partly due 
to the overcrowding of all the professions. Dr. Lich- 
tenberger might have dwelt somewhat more strongly 
upon the true and quickening Protestant spiritual 
leaven that Germany has not lost for centuries, and, in 
God’s providence, seems unlikely to lose; but there can 
be no question that the immediate situation is not wholly 
satisfactory, and that the prevalent temper of the court, 
in particular, is hardly to be called Christ-like. But 
superficial materialism in philosophy, as the author 
shows, is rapidly declining; “for that matter,” as he 
neatly says, “pessimism. carries its condemnation in 
itself; it comes to nothing in the presence of the inex- 
tinguishable and imperishable need of life which ani- 
mates all creatures.” This is nearer the truth than the 
remark of an otherwise able critic in Scribner’s Maga- 
zine for August, in his laborious and belated attempt to 
prove Tennyson’s dreary and verbose “ Locksley Hall 
Sixty Years After” agreat poem. “Atthe present time,” 
says Professor Lounsbury, in his defense of Lord Tenny- 
son’s octogenarian gloom, “a great pessimistic wave is 
sweeping over the world, at least over that portion of it 
which thinks.” Assuming, to go no farther, that the 
United States is a thinking portion of the world, it 
would be interesting to inquire what eminent American 
thinkers are submerged by this wave. 








FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 
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PROFESSOR DR. WILLIAM HENRY GREEN 
AND HIS WORK. 


{Professor J. F. McCurdy, D.D., in Old and New Testament Student.) 


Dr. Green’s first publication in book form was his 
“ Hebrew Grammar ” (New York, 1861). This grammar 
has been familiar to a whole generation of Hebrew stu- 
dents, and has appeared within the last few months in 
an enlarged and improved form, the Syntax being, in 
fact, an entirely new treatise. In 1864 he published his 
“ Hebrew Chrestomathy,” selection of extracts from the 
Old Testament, with grammatical and exegetical notes 
familiar to all Princeton students and to. many others. 
His ‘‘ Elementary Hebrew Grammar with Reading Les- 
sons,” perhaps used by a greater number than the larger 
treatise, was issued in 1866. It is one of the most con- 
venient language manuals to be found anywhere, and 
has been much improved in successive editions. This 
closes the list of his linguistic publications. 

His first controversial work appeared in 1863,—“ The 
Pentateuch Vindicated from the Aspersions of Bishop 
Colenso.” It was not until 1883 that his most wide- 
ly known polemic treatise was issued,—‘‘ Moses and 
the Prophets,” containing articles upon Kuenen and 
W. Robertson Smith, and a separate review of Smith 
on“ The Prophets of Israel.” “The Hebrew Feasts in 
their Relation to Recent Critical Hypotheses Concerning 
the Pentateuch,” perhaps the most learned and able 
of all his books, formed the Newton Lectures for 1885, 
and was published in the same year. His discussion of 
the pentateuchal question with Professor Harper, now 
going on in “ Hebraica,” is known toall scholars. Strictly 
exegetical work he has not undertaken on a large scale. 
He, however, translated and edited with important ad- 
ditions Zéckler’s exposition of the Song of Solomon for 
the American edition of Lange’s commentary. “Tie 
Argument of the Book of Job Unfolded” is the most prac- 
tically useful of his published works, and, though popular 
in style, gives the results of many yeurs of close study. 
The ‘Critical Notes” on the Old Testament Inter- 
national lessons, written for The Sunday School Times, 
as well as his contributions to a valuable Bible manual 
for popular instruction, are worthy of mention as illustra- 
tions of his desire and power to make the results of 
scholarship accessible to the people at large. 

Professor Green received the degree of D.D. from the 


| College of New Jersey in 1857, and that of LL.D. from 
ment, even if one does not re: ard the eminent chancel- | 


Rutgers College in 1873. He was also honored with the 


lor as a second Washington, and does deem him a bar to | degree of D.D. from the University of Edinburgh in 
the progress of his nation. Dr. Lichtenberger clearly | 1884 in connection with its ter-centenary celebration. 
sympathizes with faith as against rationalism, and with | In 1868 he was elected president of the College of New 


large national justice as above mere selfish militarism. Jersey, but declined the position. 


He was Chairman of 


The various religious and irreligious tendencies of the | the American Committee of Old Testament Revision, 
past generation in Germany are concisely stated; and | and since the conclusion of its labors has had a foremost 
Dr. Liciitenberger reminds us once more that external place in vindicating the methods and results of the 


ecclesiasticisin on the part of the people, as shown by 
the almost universal adherence to ghe church in confir- 
mations, “fiat communions,” etc., is accompanied by 


whole work. 
It is as yet too early to estimate the total influence of 
Professor Green upon scholars and Bible students. It 





SIRS 
is sufficient to say in the meantime that it has been very 
conservative and_both wide and strong. It is not diff. 
cult to analyze his influence and show the sources of hig 
power. Seldom have nature and fortune combined tg 
furnish a man so well for the defense of opinions formed 
in youth. Intellectually modest and deferential to the 
very highest degree, the views of his early teachers were 
embraced by him with ardor and retained with tenacity, 
This is the less to be wondered at when it is considered 
that he early came under the intellectual and moral sway 
of two of the most remarkable personalities in the his. 
tory of American education, Charles Hodge and Joseph 
Addison Alexander, the former for half a century the 
most influential defender of Old School Theology, and 
the latter for a quarter of a century the most accom. 
plished scholar of the Presbyterian Church. From the 
one his dogmatic views received their permanent stamp, 
and to the other he learned to look for guidance in mat- 
ters of biblical interpretation as well as in scholarly 
methods and tastes. Naturally in the department which 
Professor Green has chosen for his life work, the influ- 
ence of Professor Alexander was more marked and direct; 
but in a broad estimate one needs to take into account 
the whole genius and environment of the Princeton of 
the first half of this century. 

The qualities of modesty and conservatism, combined 
with energy, fervor, and devotion to his principles, have 
made him a strong defender of the views and the system 
with which he has been identified. While too diffident 
of himself to parade as an exegete, his loyalty to the 
ideas that have become so fixedly his own make him, in 
the first place, a controversialist, and in the next place 
a most powerful and formidable one,—unquestionably 
the first in rank and influence of that sturdy band of 
trained scholars whostill maintain, for example, the unity 
of the Books of Moses and of Isaiah. With these quali- 
ties of nature and education must be taken into account 
certain accomplishments and mental gifts possessed by 
Dr. Green in an eminent degree. He has an unsur- 
passed familiarity with the matter of the Old Testament, 
and shows such ingenuity and dexterity in combining 
scattered facts and utilizing indirect allusions for the 
illustration as well as direct proof of the particular views 
he may be advocating, that the attention of scholarly 
readers must be once more arrestegl, not merely by the 
learning and ability of the apologist, but also by the 
unexpected evidence he adduces for the defensibility of 
his theories. He has also much aptness in illustrating 
by striking figures or from actual and possible parallels 
the tenableness of his own positions and the absurdity 
or inconsistency of those of his opponents (see, for exam- 
ple, in “‘ Moses and the Prophets,” pp. 236, f. 250, 315, 
848). Sarcasm and indignatign, which abounded in his 
book against Bishop Colenso, are far less frequent in his 
later polemical writings, though not entirely absent from 
them. Clearness and copiousness of diction serve to 
make his sentences readable as well as more forcible. 
His works, even those uot of a popular character, may 
therefore be read with pleasure by unprofessional read- 
ers. On the score of readableness, at least, he affords a 
marked contrast to one with whom he has been fre- 
quently compared as being “the Hengstenberg of 
America.” © 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Green will yet give to the 
world what was at one time looked for from him,—a 
compendium of his labors in Old Testament introduc- 
tion. In this department his skill in grouping and his 
faculty of logical arrangement and forcible presentation 
have always made him a strong and impressive lecturer. 

With regard to his labors in Hebrew philology and 
grammar, the ripest result of which has lately been given 
to the world and, upon the whole, very favorably received, 
it is sufficient to say that they betray the same general 
intellectual qualities as his other writings,—a stedfast 
and exclusive adherence to what is proved or supposed 
to be provable and capable of practical use in education, 
along with great clearness in presentation of facts. 
Among those which do not seek to trace or indicate the 
genetic or historical development of the Hebrew gram- 
matical forms, Dr. Green’s eclectic long-tested practical 
system is the most usable, and his grammar therefore, 
from that point of view, probably the best existing of 
the more elaborate treatises. 

As a teacher, Professor Green’s most conspicuous traits 
are energy and self-abandonment to his subject. His 
interest in his pupils, abundantly manifested outside the 
class-room, is only less marked there because the other 
qualities are so conspicuous, and completes the picture of 
one who realizes the best sense of the old word “ master.” 

Dr, Green is also noted asa preacher. Of this depart- 
ment of his many-sided activity it is only necessary to 
say here that his expositions and applications of Scrips 
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ture are marked by a rare combination of 
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i BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
< ylar edition this week for subscribers is 
196, 000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the ‘subscription list at any time The advertis- 

ng rate is $1.00 per line, with discounts of from 
2 yer cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
2 advertisement running a year. An adver- 

er agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
gue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regular ly, as he 
may choose, 80 far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts: with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. - All advertising, however, 
conditioned onanappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates, 





For mental depression, use Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. Dr. L. C.8. Turner, Colfax, Ia., 
says: “I am very much pleased with it in 
mental depression from gastric troubles.” 





The superintendent of the Park Presby- 
terian Sunday-schools of N. Y., says: “ Laudes 
Domini for the Sunday-School stands at the 
head. ... The hymns selected for the superin- 
tendent, to go with the International lessons, 
take off a burden.” [The Century Co., N. Y.] 


“A WONDERFUL BOOK! 


No recent book has received as great criticism and 
commendation as 


THE PLEASURES OF LIFE, 


By S R JOHN LUBBOCK, BART., M.P. 
It has just been issued in a complete edition "(Parts I. 
and II. in one volume), in paper cover. Price, 25 cts.; 
bound in cloth, $! .00. Sold by all dealers, or mailed 


recei nor rice, by 
a . a. OGILVIE. Pablisher, 
57 Rose Street, New York. 
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BIBLE. *2::2: ©8122 
By J. P. SmytTH. Fifth ed 


ition, 127 pages, clot 

Price, 50 cts, Sent by return mail on: receie tof > 

JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 
14and 16 Astor Place, New York. 


Y K « or, Factsthatare 

notfictionsin the 

fe of an unknown, gorously written and quaintly 

illustrated papers, infused with a somewhat rough but 
pa inal humor that serves to emphasize the writer’s 

ain thought. -The loftiest sentiments are illustrated 

w with epigram, —s nee a eee oa a style both origi- 

nal & picturesque. 0, clot 

pag ges. Price.$1.25. Send forcircular. BY & NOBODY 

UNK & WAGNALLS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


“ THE ILLUSTRATOR oF THES. S. LEssons, 
edited by Abbie C. Morrow, is of exceptional excel- 
lence. Such discrimination is used as ‘amounts to 
inesiant. Mrs. Morrow seems to possess real genius. 
She illuminates the text until its wordsstand out like 
lettering upon a transparency. Expo itions of the 
Society of Christian Endeavor topics give THE ILLUs- 
TRATOR a greatly enhanced Mga —Golden Rule, 

6 cents a Copy 60 cents area 

T. J. MORROW, ‘Minneapolis, Minn. 


BOOKS OF THE BIBLE ANALYZED. 
By A. Schultze, Pres’t Moravian heological Semi- 
nary. Every reader should get a copy atonce. Itis 
very pe ey and proce 20c., posteae. ze 
Unity o J. Max Hark, i).. The 
Times contig commanded it. Send 90e, at ones io 
postpaid copy. The Book Antiquary, Easton, Pa, 


TEACHERS’ OXFORD BIBLES 


Testaments, Hymnals, Prayer Books, 
at —' half the usual prices. 
D. MATTHEWS & SONS. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TY. CROWELL & CO., 


Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 


is the time to secure a lot of § meoten -school 
Reward Cards cheap. 50 per cent discount 
from retail Tz ice. to dlowe out what we have 


left. Send for a list. es & WOGLOM 
CO., 122 Nassau Street, New York 


=> | Write D. R. NIVER PUBLISHING C0. 
Aienr, New York, for NEW CATA- 
LOGUE TEXT CARDS just out. Sample 
package, fifty new cards, 25 cents. 


price. 
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OLDEN TEXT DESIGNS FOR THE 
NDAY-SCHOOL. Prices reduced. In- 
and instructive. For full particulars, send 
od envelope with your address tothe meager: 

. HART, Jr., 242 Chestnut Street, Phila., 


52 PICTURES 026 {2 °a2 of the Inter- 
, Congregational B.S ab. 
COLORS. Roc’, Boston and Chicago. 


Golden Texts and Bible Gems 


for 1889. $2.00 per 100. 
WARD & DRUMMOND. New York Cry. 














EW MUSIG Kooks 


MISSIONARY TRIUMPH. 3°30: Tiume A spien- 


did new collection of original ch selected hymns 4 
tunes devoted especially to Mission work. The onl 
book of its kind ever prepared. Songs forevery depart- 
ment of Missionary work. Price, 35cts. postpaid. 


STANDARD SELECTIONS tion of ‘the choleee® 


music arran for 
Male Voices. a hy selections have been made from 
the works of Brahms, Abt, Muller, Spohr, Smart, 
Silcher, Moir, etc., etc. ‘Conventions Pocket Size. 
Price, 50cts. postpaid, e 


HARVEST ANNUAL No. 3. 2’.ctiection or Sones 


and Responses eng od prepared for use in the Har- 
vest Services of Sunday-School. 5cts. postpaid. 


50 ORGAN VOLUNTARIES. ‘Contaiping eserves 


Preludes, Offertories, Postludes, Marches, Minuets, 
govottes etc., ranged ina masterly manner for 
Pipe d Handsomely printed and 
bound. rice, $1. "50. ges tpaid. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. cincinnati, 0. 
And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 
For Sale by ali Book and Music Dealers. 
Send for catalczue of Everett Piano, FREE. 


THE JOYFUL SOUND 


Sweney & Kirkpatr ck have excelled their former 
efforts again and again in hewiy mony new a of this, 
their latest song book, it by all mea 

$3.60 per doz. ; One Jopy by Mail, a5 Cts. 


JOHN J. HOOD, eifisars St 


vVUEN Jv. = ) Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE BRIGHT ARRAY. 


New, oedalionk: gE od S. penmeabhe Sun- 
day-school ngs. xamine them. 
Board covers, $0 per 100. Paper cover, for examina- 

. tion,.25 cents each. Specimen pages free. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


81 RANDOLPH STREET, OHIOAGO. 


\WHITNEY’s RAPID METHOD. 


A NEW INSTRUCTOR FOR THE PIANO. 
Price, $3.00. One sample copy mailed for $1.50 (half 
price)... Descriptive circulurs mailed free. Com- 
mended by the best music teachers. 

W. W. WHITNEY, Publisher, Toledo, 0. 


* Our New Sunday-school Music Book, 


HAPPY GREETINGS, 


Has music for the yearround. Samplecopy, 25cts. 
ASA HULL, 150 Nassau St., New York. 


Send fo the OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


BOSTON, for list and description of SABBATH- 
SCHOOL and all other SACRED SONG BOOKS, 


| Servi ied 


per100. J.H. Warsechantell Bac arricbute Pa. 


CARMINA SANCTORUM. 


Best hymns and tanes for church worship. 


SONGS OF REJOICING Sey gars" 


OOLS. 
le, and captiv: HO?! > $5.60 
per dimen aa pene id. Sample, 25 
illmore Bros. 1 185 Race St., EilSininat, o. 


SAFE INVESTMENT 


Lala: RAND & VOTEY 




















JY MNS, TUNES & CAROLS 
for the Sunday enol &c, iIm- 
teens Success, 
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Rete. MICH. UW. S.A. 


Great installment offer. Send for 
free 


CO RN | $ H gee catalogue. Mailed 
to any address b; 
AN | CORNISH & Co., 
| Washington, N. J. 


Fora Barg. ain in a Fine Pipe Orzan, ad- 
SRGAN dress MOLLE BK ORGAN CO., HAUKRSTOWN, hd, 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 





























EDUCATIONAL, 


EDUCATIONAL. 





RANK LIN COLLEGE, New Athens, O. Boarding, 
room.é& books ,$1. 85 per week 7 if AW illiams, Pres. 





Hx LMUTH COLLEGE) London Can. Catalog nes, 


BRYANT SCHOO 


weeks. 
dist year begins Sept. 26, 1xsv. 


like, thorough instruction. Miss HARRIET L. DEXTER, 


Rev. E. N. English, rin, 


FOR 1 JUNG LADIES. 


educates boys amid charm- 
me surroundings. $450. 45 
tos 


E. HINDS, A.M slyn. Long island, N. Y. 





ISS ANABLE’S BOARDING anv DAY SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies, 1350 Pine St., Philadelphia. 





N [PPZGER INSTITUTE, Carlisle, Pa,, for young 
ladies. Re-opens Sept. 18. Healthful, home- 


T IVERSIDE (Wellesley Preparatory) School 
for ser Auburndale, Mass. iighth year 
begins Oct. 2, 1889. Miss DELIA T. SmrrH, Principal. 
EST WALNUT STREET BOARDING 
School for young ladies and misses Address, 
Miss J. TRAULMANN, 4301 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


T R. DEN, 
1834 Chestmut Street, Philadelphia, _ 
JK INDERGART EN, The 1th semi-annual train- 
4 ing class of the Chicago Pree Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation will open the second Monday in September. 
Tuition tree. For full particulars, address the Chicago 
Free Kindergarten Association, 175 22d St., » Chicago. 








— _ ocurTi 
USnerat Gulture ELOCUTION, sna 
open progressive students. All interested 

will yeusive valuable information Free, 
by addressing E. TOURJEE, Boston, Mass. 
N T. BEACON ACADEMY, Select home 
school. Home comforts, home care. College 
preparatory, Dept. of mune, art, science. Corres- 
pondence solici J. FRED SMITH, A.M., Prin- 
cipal, Fishkill on Hudson, ow York, 


RICKETT COLLEGE OF COMMERCE, 
“Girard Building,” Broad and ¢ hestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia, offers superior facilities, in its new 
home, for the shoreng® preparation of young men and 
women for suc for successfu engagenients in business life. 


Te MISSES: ANABLE’S | 


BOARD 
for TouNe tines. New Grosset, oy Jey 
will re-open September 25, at (6 Bayard Street. 


CHELTENHAM ACADEMY, °exT2. 


Unexcelled location and surronndings. New school 
equipment. Gymnasium, Military Drill, ete. ‘Thor- 
ough preparation for College or Scientific School. For 
circular, ete., address JNO, CALVIN Ricx, A.M., Prin, 


EDUCATION. HEALTH. ECONOMY. 


ROANOKE COLLEGE, Salem, Va. 
Best advantages at small cost. Good morals. Ne 
bar-rooms, I[liustrated catalogue free. Address 
PRESIDENT DREHER. 

















Miss Mittleberger and Miss Blakemore’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS, 
1020 Pisce wang Street, Cle veland, Ohio, 
Re-opens October 1, with new building. 
College preparation on certificate. 


School of Chemistry and Pharmacy 
in the U aon. of Michigan. Training for service 
as an analytical or manufacturing chemist. The 
Register of Alumni, with the professional 





tion 
» 


Mores POLLY J.) ACADEMY FOR BOYS. 
HENRY M ALRADT (YALR), Principal. 

YEND FOR CATALOGUE tothe MYSTIC VAL- 
LEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, Conn. 
22d year. Bothsexes, Number limited.‘Small classes,” 


S* GEORGE’S HALL, for bo ys and youre ladies. 
St. George’s, Md. ‘. Kinear, A 

M. B. Kinear, Priasigeia. Unsurpassed. $200 to $275. 
” ‘Western Reserve Sem’ ro Normal Col., W. Farm- 

ington, O. 60y’rs. Collegiate, Normal, Music, Business, 
ten, Board & tuition, . Webster, 


BETHLEHEM, P PA. BISHOPTHORPE, + 
Boarding-Nchool for 
Girls, 22d year. Academic course. If desired, 
pupils prepared for college. F. I. WALSH, Prinelpal. 
AY Iss BARTLETT'S (formerly Miss NOTT’S) 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR_YOUNG 
LADIES, 33 Wall St., Mew Haven, .onn. Thorough 
preparation for college. Circulars on application. 








$100 per y’ r. Rev. E. B 








MARIETTA COLLECE. 


BEST ADVANTAGES, MODERATE EXPENSES, Address, 
President EATON, Marietta, Ohio. 


\LASSICAL HOME ENSTITUTE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE 

Young ladies can pursue the branches of the Gradu- 

ating Course, or the’* Preparatory for Meas " Home 

comforts and special care. MIss SARAH V. Ht . Bu TLER, 





Dartington Seminary for Y oung Ladies, West 
Shester, Pa. 34th school year begins Sept.i6. Good 
buildings, extensive grounds, beautiful and healthy 
location. Languages, music, awe painting, etc. 
$180 per year. atalogues. R. DARI NG TON, sh. D. 


Pai nesville, oe. 
LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, Location leasant 
and healthful. Course of study liberal and thorough. 
Thirty-first you) peat? September 11, 1889. 
EVANS, PRINCIPAL, 








MARY 
ENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY. Con- 
venient to Philadelphia. 50th year. Offers rare 


educational facilities for both sexes. Terms moderate, 
ae. Steam heating ; gas; tire escapes, 
Address, THOS. HANLON, D.D., President. > 


VON BORA COLLEGE {7.2 


The president has 19 yeas’ experience. Notsectarian; 
winters very mild; no malaria. Inst. music and entire 
cost, $185. nd for cata. Rev. J. I. MILLER, Pres’t. 








EST WALNUTSTREET SEM INARY for 

Young Ladies. 23d year. Is provided for giv- 

inga watery education in Collegiate, Ectectic, and 

Preparatory poner rtments; also in Music and Art, 

Mrs. HEN Pra KUTZ, 2045 Walnut St., Philad’a, 
will cover all necessar 


$ 2 O a school year of 39 wee oxpenses me. 
CUSHING ACADEMY, 


Ashburnham, Mass. Send for catalogue to 
H. 8. COWELL, A.M., Principal. 











ENNSYLVANIA. BIRMINGHAM 


MOUNTAIN SEMINARY. 2.75002" sores 


for Young Ladies, 
Situation noted for health. Home comforts. 43d 
ear. Grounds, 100 acres. Prepares a college. Send 
for illustrated catalogue. A. R. ¢ = usiness 


Manager. Miss N. J. Davis, Principal 


axially 


TWO CHOICE SCHOOLS. 


BROOKE HALL. for Girls and Young Lad 
SHORTLIDGE MEDIA ACADEMY, for —* and 
Young Men. > 
SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, A. M. (Harvard uate), 
Media, Pennsylvania (near Philadelphi a). 








of each, furnished on application. 
ALBERT B. PRESCOTT. Ann Arbor, Mich. 


WELLS COLLEGE, F R WOMEN, 


AURORA, N.Y. 


FULi ae Raia Stone tip saree Sey Location beauti- 
ful and healthful. fn oe ae A refined Chris- 
tian home. ion a pes Sept. 11, 1889. Send for 
catalogue. RISBEE, D. D., Pres dent. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY. :?%;.. 
¢ of the 
be t-dozen best Classical and AcademicSchools in New 
land. The payment of $61 in advance will cover 
a nary tuition, board, Nepeee lage heating for 
the ed ore beginnin g Aug. Send for catalogue 
to G. M. STEELE, Principal, Wilbraham, Mass. 








BUNKER HILL, | ILLINOIS, At ACADEMY. 


A FIRST-CLASS “Bovs" HOME. SCHOOL. 





Location and uipments unsurpassed; prepares for 
any College or or Business; backward boys aided; 
seventh 


v7 REV. 8 Le BUIVER, a. 2, A.M? "Principal, — 


MISS E. ELIZABETH DANA 


Beco the Seminary for Young Ladies at Morris. 

New Jersey, September 25. Thorough instruc 
tion ta English; Freneh, and German; usic and 
Art. Grounds ample for Fecreation, Climate of Mor- 
ristown u ‘erms: Boarding pupils, $600. 
Circulars on ape ication. 








WEST JERSEY ACADEMY, 
BRIDGETON, N. J. 

A home for the boys. Select, thorough, healthy. 

14 acres of playgrou nd. Thirty-second year, Terms, 

to Principal, CALEB ALLEN, B.A. (Eng.). 


WILLISTON SEMINARY, 
EASTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. Fall 
term opens Sept. 5, 1889. Catalogue and illustr ted arti- 
cleon application. Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, Principal. 


rUMLEN BERG COLLEGE, ALLENTOWN, 
M PA., opens first Thursday in September. Col: 
lege department furnishes a full Classical Course of 
four years. Charges, including board, $193 for 40 weeks, 
Academic department prepares for Co lege, Teachin 
Business, etc. Charges, including board, $183 for 
weeks, Building heated by steam. For catalogue, 
apply to Rev. T, L. SEIP, D.D., President. 


PENNSYLVANIA tcsorm. 
teeny Pa. 28th year ae ne _* arene ri 


A man ITARY 
CoursEs In CIVIL ENGINERIUNG, ‘UFiastay, 
ARCHITECTURE, 
Teomotact ORGANIZED Ctabspavane CouRSES, 
Circulars of Cot, CHAS. E. HYATT, President, 


STEVENS SCHOOL, **™ Sionieste=- 


will re-open September 24, 1889, This wchoc! fits for 
Wellesley and Smith colleges. Special courses in Eng- 
lish, French, German, Latin, Elocution, Drawing and 
Painting, Music. Bulidings and grounds enlarged. 
New schoolroom and gymnasium, Pleasant home, 
For circulars and de articulars, address 

. B. and 8. P, STEVENS. 
































Thelargest circulation of wd 
400, 0 eriodical in the world. ‘** Th 
hila. pan ell Home Jour- 


nal and Practical House eapeee. ’ a@rSa) 
ple copies free. CURTIS PUB.CO., nilsdelphia, ! Pa. 





ROFITS IN POULTRY. A book of 25 pp., 
100 illustrations, Free to any one sending 50 cents 


for four months’ trial subscription to the American | 
} Wes min ter St., Providence. RB. ¥.; Old 


A ulturist, See large adv. in previous issue. AMERI- 
AGRICULTURIST, 741 Broadway, New York. 


O YOU WRITE LETTERS? Copies of them will 
baby vos time end & trouble. Use he ggg ph Soctoat 
letter ying Boo \e tter s 
30; note size, $1.00, doldy ie by leading booksellers ‘and 
tloners. A. BusEx eit, Ag’t, 478. 4th 8t., Phila.,Pa, 











GCLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
Ifso, and desire fashionable 
DO YOU rices, ask your stationer for 
— re oy 
resenting over 230 
Postaze is 16 tts. per Ib. | | variont es which ba sell b 
CcoO., 49-51 F k- 
Express often ten cheaper. | ' ‘ Street, Rote _— 
mailed to us, brings you promptly 30 samples of 
cloth, g iaranteed self-me.isurement blanks, w hereby 
any express or P.O, Pants, §3to $5. Suits, $13.25 to €21, 
PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 
Or call at our nearest BRANCH STORE :— 
285 Broadway. New York; 043 Pennsylva- 


Nos. 303-404-—170-604. 
| writing-paper at reasonable 
nd, 
or y ot Hill ‘Linen. 
W A ITE’? If he does not keep "eo 
| send 3 two-cent stam 
| eae Bang nnn ges samples = 
| or pound. SA 
» 
ONA 
YOUR ADDRESS roses dia. 
you can have yourclothing eut to order, and sent to 
11 to 17 Eliot St., or 18 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
nin Ave., Washington, D. C.; 72 Adams St., 


Chicago, 111.: Burnside pamela Worces- 
ter. ass.; Gilmore House, rinefield, 
Mass.; 914 Main St., Eicuan ne >» Va.s 198 


Register Building, New Haven, Conn. 





FOR ve CLEANFAST al 
BLACK STOCKINGS. 
a@ F. P. Robinson Co, Dye. Money 
refunded if they stain the feet or fade. THE CLEAN- 
Fast Hostmry Co,,925 Broadway, New York. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed in 1883 from Chestnut St., Philadelphia. to 

OGonTz, the epacious country-seat of JAY Boone 

will begin its fortieth year Wednesday, Sept, ooth 
| For circulars, apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz School, 
Montgomery County, Pa. 

Principals. Principal Emerita 

Miss FRANCES E. BENNETT, Miss H. A. Dentave, 
Miss Sytvia J. EAsTMAN. 





An Excellent Education at Very Low Rates 
Is AVIS vo BOY CHOOL YOUNG MEN at 


DAV! S SCH This te a 
itary Boarding School, OL... one 0% the 
Heat Equipped Schools in the United 
States, Healthy Location, fine Climate, milid 
winters, Cadet Cornet Ban, Cadet Orches- 
tra, fall Course of Study, or preparation for 
bigheat clasnes of any Colleve or for Bus 
ness, Complete Course iu Telegraplhy. ¢ 

For Register with full particulars address 


ROCKLAND COLLECE. 


NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON. 
Graduating Course for Young Ladies. University 
Preparatory and Business, for Boys and Young Men, 
Art, Music, Modern Languages, and Boqinescing, 
$250. Send for new catalogue. Several vacancies 
for ladies, in the West endowment. 
W. H. BANNISTER, A.M., Principal. 


CLAVERACK CN. Y.) COLLEGE 


AND Hupson RIVER INSTITUTE. Healthfally and 
neautifully located in the Hudson River Valley. Af- 
fords superior ad vantages for thorough and systematic 





given by astron 


of of experienced professorsand 
hers to intellectu 


social, Forel and phyete ve 
culture. A Conservato: ry of Music an 

high grade, 36th year opens Sept. 9. Send for teed 
trated catalogue. Rev. A. H. CK, A.M., Pres’t. 


HE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE, 
on, Bencember 10 New buildings and 
m.. oo on, tem ew buildings an 
equipment greatly increase j= ba ey for instruc- 
eee ol cteey aad Mordagitare. Ct ff Mecha 
en ny, an orticulture, Civ 
and #1 ectrical Sa Y 7 - neral 
= and M Tangeege fal poy 
for ladies. rains rere. scbolaraht a 
the holders free room-rent. For catalogue 
other information, address 
THE PRESIDENT, State College, Centre Co., Pa. 


Northwestern University, 


Bwanston, Til. 

Rev. JOSEPH CUMMINGS, D.D., LL.D., President, 

One hundred professors and instructors, and over 
fourteen hundred students. The University offers, in 
its Academic, Collegiate, Theological, Pharmaceuti- 
cal, Dental, and w rtments, and also in 
Oratory, Art, and Music, the highest educational 
advantages under the most favorable influences, and 
at a moderate cost. 43 qeeeiogass, address the Fresi- 
dent, or Professor H. F. Fisk. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Refer to pupils gored; Mr. Will Gould, Aurora-on- 
Caryee Lake N N. Y., and Mr. Willis Hart, Sherman 
Y. Also to Me. "John D. Wattles, Publisher of 
The Snndav Schoo! Times. 
Send for bepage rap yd E. 8. JOHNSTON'S 
Institute, N. th & Spring Garden Sts.. Phila, 


STAMMERING 


corrected ; method pronounced a great ogous 
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GOL. A. Cc. DAVIS, Svuper., 
Grange, XN. Cc 


for testimonials, etc. rs. E. J. E. T BPE, 
Centre, 


Newton 


education to young men and women. Careful attention - 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is  pubitetsed weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage: 


ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price percopy 
for any number of copies less than five. To a new 
subscriber, half price ($1.00). 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
ts, $1.00a year. ‘To new subscribers, half price (50 


pocorn 
ew CLUB RATES. 


When the teachers of a school unite in subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper atthe 
following low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for vld 
subscribers, and half price (75 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than five. 


TEN OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50cents) fornew. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than ten. 

If a schoo!) has had a club at a higher rate, and 
wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger one ata lower 
rate, itis of course free to do so. 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
Smalier schools, which can not well form large clubs, 
have the benetit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than ten, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.0v each for old subscribers, and half price 
(30 cents) for new, un condition that the order for the 

pers be accompanied 7 a statement that the num- 
Ser of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full aumber of teachers inthe school. This does not 
mean that every (eacher_must actually be asubscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
less than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, i¥ or- 
der to secure the required number. Any numt rof 
copies in excess of the required number may be .ab- 
scribed for at the sametime. Zbtachers beionging tothe 
same household may be counted as ONE in making :uch 
a statement of the number of teachers in a school. For 
example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
of whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
ther, the club subscription need not be for morethan 
four copies, in order to secure the low rate, 


WHO ARE “‘ NEW” SUBSCRIGERS? By anewsub- 
scriber is meant one who bas not taken the paper at 
any time during the past two years. 

Khe shifting of a subscription from one member of 
a houseliold to another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additiona! gaberipcods by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the half rate. 


FREE COPIES TOCLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grade, whether of old or new 
subscribers, is entitled to an additional ony free, 
excepting in the case of any club for less than ten 
copies formed on the “Small School” plan (giver 
above). A second free copy. will be allowed when a 
club numbers forty ; a third copy when it numbers 
sixty, and so on. 


HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
a club will be sent either tothe individual addresses of 
the members, or in a package to one address, accord- 
ing to the preference of subscribers. The papers fora 
club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mail matter from one post-office, and others in the 
same school get theirs from another, the papers will 
be sent accordingly. 

Different schools are not to unite in the forming ofa 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
nd the name of the school should be mentioned in 

he order. . 
wee daltions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


r. 

bscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for es the place of the one 
formed last year DY..........s0+ iutntiinndudoshestensnseee 


THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the beliefthat no more judicious advertising oullay 
could be made than that for verre | a Jair trial of the 
= pal A new subscriber is entitled to the half rate 

r one year only. 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The pa- 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to en 
able alt the teachers of » school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C., will receive pony, or half-yearly sub- 
scriptions for The Sunday School Times (the paper to 

sent, postpaid, direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
acribers) at the following rates :— 


rom 1 to4 copies, 10s. each. 
“ §to9 f 8s.6d, “ 
10 copies and upwards, 74.66. % 


To secure the above rates for five or more copies, the 
pers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
kage to one address, whichever may be preferred 
y the subscribers. 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 

















SKIN & SCALP 

CLEANSED 
PURIFIED 

ano BEAUTIFIED 


4 BY 

(iticura Soap. 

R CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAUTI- 

fying the skin of children and infants, and 
srevesttng minor blemishes and inherited skin 
diseases becoming chronic, CUTICURA MEDICATED 
ToILeT Soap is in\measurably superior to every 
other skin soap yet prepared. 

It purifies and invigorates the pores of the skin. 
and imparts activity to the oil glands and tubes, 
thus furnishing an outlet for unwholesome matter, 
which, if retained, creates Lag we blackheads, 
flushes and other complexional di-figurations. 

Its gentle and continous action on these natural 
lubricators of the skin keeps the latter transparent, 
soft, flexible and healthy, and prevents rough, red, 
cracked, and scaly skin. 

Sold evervwhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by the 
Porrer Drvue aNnD CHEMICAL Co,, Bo-ton, Mass. 

4a Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 





PUM aes ty ce: chapped and oily skin | 


prevented by CUTICURA MeDicatED Soap. 





Washing 
Clothes 


or cleaning house with 
ordinary soap is like roll- 
ing a heavy stone up hill; 
it*takes main strength and 
a good deal of it. The same _ 
work done with Pearline is 
like rolling the stone down 
hill—it’s easy ; quick; true; 
goes right to the mark; and 
with very little labor. 

All dirt must go, before 
PEARLINE. It robs woman 


praiseworthy theft, by the way). 
question is—does it or does it not 


hands, clothes or paint? We tell you it don’t 
—but we are interested (as well as you)—so 
ask your friends‘who use it; you'll find most of them 


do; the annual consumption is 


a year for every family in the land. But better yet—get a pack- 
age (it costs but a few pennies, and every grocer keeps it) and 










’s 
hardest work of its drudgery—(a 


The 
hurt the 


equal to about three packages 


try it for yourself—your gain will be larger than ours, 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are offering fmitations 
eware which they claim to be Pearline, or “the same as Pearline,” 


IT’S F pone —tey are not, and besides are dangerous, 
15 


JAMES PYLE, New York, 














WE WANTAGENTS TOGET UP CLUBS 
14-kt. GOLD STIFFENED WATCHES For $38 


ON EASY PAYMENTS OF $1.00 PER WEEK. 


Movements Full Jeweled—ELGIN, WALTHAM, or any other make. 


Refer to any Commercial Agency. 


NAECELE WATCH AND JEWELRY COMPANY, 


48 and SO MAIOEN LANE, N. Y. 


20 N. NINTH STREET, PHILADA. 





After Bathing: 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE 
FORMS THE BASIS OF AN AROMATIC PRFP- 
ARATION, WHOSE USE PRODUCES LASTING 
HEALTHFULNESS TO THE SKIN. 


FOR PARTICULARS SEE ELEGANT BOOK OF 
TOILET RECIPES THAT CAN BE PREPARED 
EASILY AND CHEAPLY AT HOME. SENT TO 
ANY ADDRESS FOR TWO TWO-CENT STAMPS. 
ADUEORE. 5 OE col io be es 


Procter & GAMBLE, 


GLYCERINE DEpP’T, CINCINNATI, O. 


cuts= CONSUMPTION 


Is now admitted by the medical authorities to be 
a deficiency or undue waste of Oxydizable Phos- 
phorus normally existing in the human economy. 
The remedy consists in the administration of a 
preperesion of Phosphorus being at once assimila- 
le and oxydizable. WINCHESTER’S HYPO- 
PHOSPHITES is the only preparation of Phos- 
oa which combines these characteristics in the 
1ighest degree. For consumption, bronchitis, 
coughs, night sweats, and nervous diseases it is 
unequaled. Recommended by physicians. Sold 
by druggists. $1 per bottle. Send for circular. 

Winchester & Co., Chemists, 162 William St., N. Y. 


WE MAIL FREE gesrsig 


for the Teeth. Deliciously flavored. 
E. W. HOYT & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Ges intents & \nvalide,| 
icine, but & steam-cooked food, 
Pampnice 2. Woririch & : 
on every label). Palmer, Mass. 
BEST |THE PERFECTION ,orosci? 
LICHT waste Consuming CANDLES are 
andNO unequaled, BOYCE BROTHERS, 
DRIP Philadelphia,SoleAg’tsUnited States 


RE TEST of Seal Brand Coffee. 

Send 6 cents for Ib sample. 

CHASE & SANBORN, Boston, Mass 
BAH ER ss 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


Delicious, :.ourishing, absolutely pure. Costing less 
than one cent a cup. 








to any address a 
sample vial of 
























INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. ' 


No trouble, no boiling, always ready. Put up in 1b 
tin cans at 7c. STRKPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
inventors and only manutacturers, Philadelphia, Pa, 

No farmer can 


RPEE’S anavar © (88 

U P ANNUAL * afford to go 
without it. 168 pp. elegently illustrated. Price 10c. 
by mail, Bwrpee’s Sperral List o, Novelties free to 

any address. W.Atiee Burpge & Oo.. Philadelpb: 


[F YOU WANT ROSES, 

FLOWER or VFGETABLE SEEDS, send for 

gur new Guide. THE DINGRE & CONABD 
« Weat Greve, Pa. , 








“DO YOU WANT /-2FeRarenneouees com 
A GOLD WATCH 2) EXSTOS 


E WATCH 
Cc B CO., 904 Watene 
of their plan. 





treet, Philada., for hat particulars 








BALL’S CORSETS are Boned With KABO: 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
_Cuicaco Corset Co. 
CHICACO and NEW YORK. 








BEAUTY>r POLISH» 
SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS, 


& S. UNEQUALLED. 
No ODOR WHEN HEATED: 























so emcanceamcroe, 
STEEL FENCE! 









15 Cts. per Foot, material 3 feet wide. 
Adapted for Residences, Church 
ries, Farms, Cardens 


All needing Fan Gates, Arbors, 
frellises, etc,, write for our illus, pore, Window, free, 


Gentral Expanded MetalCo, | H. W. Rxpanded 
Pittsburgh. icago. 


Ch 
St. Louls Expanded Metal Co., St. Louis, 





WORTH REPEATING. 


I CLIMB TO REST. 
[By Lucy Larcom.] 


Still must I climb, if I would rest, 
The bird soars upward to his nest; 
The young leaf, on the tree-top high, 
Cradles itself within the sky. 





The streams, that seem to hasten dow 
Return in clouds the hills to crown; 
The plant arises from her root, 

To rock aloft her flower and fruit. 


I cannot in the valley stay; 

The great horizons stretch away. 
The very cliffs that wall me round 
Are ladders unto higher ground. 


To work, to rest,—for each a time. 
I toil, but I must also climb. 
What soul was ever quite at ease, 
Shut in by earthly boundaries? \ 


I am not glad till I have known 
Life that can lift me trom my own, 
A loftier level must be won, 

A mightier strength to lean upon. 


And heaven draws near as I ascend ; 
The breeze invites, the stars befriend, 
All things are beckoning to the Best ; 
I climb to thee, my God, for rest! 





SOME EARLY BURIAL 
CUSTOMS. 


[Rushton M. Dorman, in The Origin of Primitive 
Superstitions. } 


The rock-tombs of Peru are another 
interesting feature in its antiquities. The 
faces of many of the high cliffs in the 
mountainous parts are full of ancient 
tombs excavated in the rock, within 
which the dead were placed, and then 
walled up with stones, and stuccoed over 
and painted. The region of Ollantay- 
tambo is rich in these rock-tombs. In 
many 4 niche and crevice tier on tier of 
these tombs are seen plastered up like 
nests of the mud-swallows. The “steeps 
of lamentation are literally speckled with 
the white faces of these tombs. Some are 
solitary cells, others populous chambers, 
In this dry atmosphere the bodies are pre- 
served, surrounded with a few rude house- 
hold. utensils.” At Chimu is found a 
necropolis consisting of chambers or 
vaults enclosed in a mound, each vault 
containing niches wherein were found 
skeletons elaborately clothed and plumed. 
The tombs of men of note “were above 
the ground, built with unburnt bricks, 
and round, like little pigeon-houses, five 
or six feet in diameter, and twelve or 
fourteen in height, arched like the top of 
an oven, in which the dead were placed 
sitting, and then they were walled up. In 
traveling through the country there are 
still many to be seen, even of those before 
the conquest by the Spaniards.” 

The kings of Quito were buried in a 
pyramid, in which their embalmed corpses 
were arranged in order, with their earthly 
effects around them. The manner of bury- 
ing the vassals was different. In the 
south, the nobles and magnates were 
placed in urns, and these urns deposited 
in the woods and forests. The common 
people were interred, or left in caves or 
rock protections. 
sepulchres are to the west. In some the 
opening is small, and only made as a con- 
duit for drink and food leading to vases 
placed in the sepulchre for their recep- 
tion. Embalmment of the dead was con- 
fined tO the Inca class. The mummified 
bodies so numerous throughout Peru owe 
their preservation to atmospheric and 
other influences. 

The object among all the American 
tribes, in all their various burial customs, 
was to preserve the bones of the dead. 
The belief underlying all these customs 
was that the soul, or a part of the soul, 
dwelt in the bones. Language illustrates 
this theory. The Iroquois word for bone 
is esken ; for squl, atisken,—literally, that 
which is within the bone. In an Atha- 
ri dialect, bone is yani, soul is i-yani. 

fythology adds more decisive testimony. 
In one of the Aztec legends, after one of 
the destructions of the world, Xolotl de- 
scended to Mictlan, the realm of the dead, 
and brought thence a bone of the perished 
race. This, sprinkled with blood, grew 
on the fourth day into a youth, the father 
of the present race. Among the Quiches, 
the hero-gods Hunahpu and Xblanque 
succumbed to the darksome’ powers of 
death. Their bodies were burned, and 
their bones ground to powder and thrown 
into the waters; but these ashes, sinking 
to the bottom of the stream, were, in the 





twinkling of an eye, changed into hand. 

















The openings to all the . 
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same features as 
of the tribes the 
lverizing the bones of the 
them with the food was 
by asserting that the souls of the 
ned in the bones and lived 
Even the animals 
supposed to follow the same law. 
Hardly any of the hunting tribes, before 
their manners were vitiated by foreign 
influence, permitted the bones of game to 
be broken or left carelessly about the en- 
They were left in heaps or 
The Yuricares of 


some youths, with the 
Among many 


in the living. 


thrown into the water. 2 
Bolivia carried this superstition to such 
an inconvenient extent that they pre- 
served even small fish-bones from harm, 
saying the fish would desert the rivers 
unless this was done. é 
our prairies often notices the buffalo-skulls 
arranged in circles and symmetrical piles 
by the carefuLhands of the native hunters. 
Among the Peruvians, so careful were 
they lest any of the body should be lost, 
they preserved even the parings of the 
nails and clippings of the hair. 
the Choctaws the spirits of the dead will 
return to the bones in the bone-mounds, 
and flesh will knit together their loose 
joints, and they shall again inhabit their 
ancient territory. The Peruvians expected 
the mummified body to be again inhabited 
by its soul.... 

Among the Iroquois the spirit stayed 
near the body for a time, and, unless 
burial was performed, was very unhappy; 
and among the Brazilian tribes the spirits 
of the dead were not at rest when the 
body was unburied, and, if they had had 
a Creon, an Antigone would have ‘un- 
doubtedly arisen to perform the sacred 
It will be noticed, then, 
that there was no uniform custom preva- 
lent among the American nations in their 
mode of burial, but that diversity of cus- 
tom prevailed in many. instances in the 
same tribe; that climate and the nature 
of the soil, and other natural influences, 
together with the pursuits of the various 
peoples, had their effect on the formation 
of burial-customs, and these a reflex action 
again on their religious beliefs and super- 
Yet through it all there are 
plain indications of a belief that the 
preservation of the bones of the dead in 
their integrity was necessary to the peace 
and happiness of the departed spirit. 
Hence the security of these was sought in ase 
all their various customs. 
sion of the bodies in trees, or on scaffolds, 
or otherwise, their preservation, after the 
dissolution of the flesh, was attended to. 


The traveler on 





rites. of burial. 


In the suspen- 


Send 12c. for postage and ng. Best invention 
for taking out wrinkles and bagging at the knees, Fo 
6c, additional, if mention is made of this paper, we 
will send full line of samples of custom clothin 
4%inch tape, and full directions. BAW STAT. 
PANTS CO., 34 Hawley Street, Boston. 


“““OO0D SENSE” 
CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
are sold at all Leading Retail Stores. Ask for them. 
Dr. WARNER’S CELEBRATED CoRa- 
LINE CorsEtTs are the best. Over 14 mil- 
lions sold in this country alone. 


W. L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, 


And other specialties, are advertised fully every 
other week -in this paper. Read the ad. ‘ 


EVERYTHING TO EAT, WEAR, OR USE, 


At prices that will interest you. Send 10 Cents, 
for Buyers’ Guide. MO GOMERY, WARD, 
& CO., 111-114 Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


ADIES, send 10c. for 2 bone crochet hooks, stiletto, 
tape needle. Rogers M’f’g Co., Deep River, Conn, 


PANT-STRETCHERS, FREE 























BAXTER C. SWAN 


ACTURER OF 
CHURCH, HALL ax» LODG 






to 
<s Second St. 
PA., U.8.A. 











CHUR 





La ¢t Manufacturers in the Countr, 
S.C. SA ma 





CHINA SILK 


The most remarkable ever known. 


8,000 YARDS 
24-inch real China Silks, 
at 68 cents. 


The most beautiful in quality and design yet shown. 

A sale truly interesting to every lover of fine China 
cS. 

_The very best China silks, sold in Chicago or New 

York this season at $1.25, are no better in quality or 

design than this lot. 


Order samples at once. 


CHAS. A.STEVENS & BROS., 


69 State Street, Chicago, lil. 





CH LODCE & PARLOR 
FURNITURE 


LL & CO., - = Boston, Mass, 


















@iurcH]js4)Masxs 
H-D-OSTERMOOR & SON, 228.W4Y 











SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 
Manufacturers of 


LPIT 
SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury &t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 


Established 1780 





Hi Tite, 


A.B.&E.LSHAW, 








JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, cor. Elevénth St., New York. 


3 ormerino. Iron Bann 
tands, 75e. Send for illus. price-list. 











FLAGS AND BANNERS 


For Sunday-schools and all other uses. 





6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 
rtersand dealersin Dry Goods, Millinery, 
nitedStates. Send for samplesand prices. 


SISCO BROS., Baltimore, Md. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


BANWERS, FOR, SUNDAY- SCHOOLS. 


C. A. HART & CO., 133 N, 34 St.. Phila., Pa. 





CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BUSNERS, 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or no sale, 





ARE YOUR SHOES INSURED ? 


shoe-dealer can sell you shoes containing 
Hub Gore, ¢f you insist. 
supply you, we will, out of the 100,000 dealers selling 
them, name one in your locality, if you will write us. 
HUB GORE MAKERS, Boston. 


If your dealer won't 


lication, 
No. 36 South 2d St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHURCH 
LIGHT 


logue furnished on a 
sed J Wr 








195 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 





W. L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, 


and all shoes that have his name and price stamped 
on the bottom, are the 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 





McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bells, 








Send for Price and Catalo Addi 
McSHANE & CO. 





on your 


LADIES! 


d 
Dressing | shove 


ue. 
co 
time 





Mention thts paper. B. 








00) tc. Fully warranted. 
Prices, BUCKEYE 


Es 
timate given of cost and descriptive cata 


WHEELER REFLECTOR CO. 
20 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
25 N. 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cues AND Peas for CHURCHES oe 





Best aonety Bells for Churches Chimes, 
Sch » etc. F rite for 
BELL FOUNDRY, 


EVERYBODY WANTS 


TO HAVE FUN! 
Cycling is the brightest, 
best, and most invigorating 
sportin the world, Wheels 
are better than horses. Doo 


tors, ministers, lawyers, 
—everybody rides them 
instead of horses! 

Send for free illus- 
trated CATALOGUE, 
and learn all about 


By. S 
Sunes Ve 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., Makers, 


BOSTON, MASS, 


SAVE MONEY. Before you buy GUN 
BICYCLE or 

Send to A. W. GUMP & CO , Dayton, Ohio, 

ford Wosaltingnma Rickeline Blogs 

C\ FR Sy ce, PPR pe Writers taken in trade. 

TIMKEN SPR Try One. 











£) 


Ses 5 
Ode Bglorerlar ds aureniie 
City drives Will give pos best satisfaction. 
LUBURG) CHAIR 


COMBINING 5 ARTICLES 








INVALID 
SUPPLIES 


WHEEL f 


Send stamp for Catalogue. (pet | 
Name goods di \\ 
LUBURG MF@. CO. YS 
145 N. Sth 5t., Phila, 


BABY CARRIAGE 


WE DELIVER FREE, Send fer catalogue. 
W. B. NUTTING CO., 182 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 
Ask for the Daisy Pillow Sham Holder. 


ARPET buyers had better purchase oft J. & J. 
C DOBSON , 909 Chestnut Street, Phila- 











delphia, in order to receive full value for their 
money. They retail carpets of their own make, 
which are reliable in every Way. 








IBERAL SALARY 041 EXPENSES of 
sell b 
sent a ee baud ve ment state ee 


be made, 
also, without coms ‘ seabegn wil ourpetes 
you, JORN ©. WINSTON & OO. Philads. or Ghicage. 


9@ New Book Now Ready. 

FRANCES E. WILLARD Glimpses of 50 
Yoors. Autobiogra and history of W,C. T.U. 6,000 
sold before issued ; 100. guaranteed. Big Money for 
licitors. For liberal terms and terri addons 
J. SMITH & COU., Phifa. Agents Wanted. 


AGENTS WANTED (22! The Christian's 


Lage set bo > hens of a Happy 
are ous book heartily 

endorsed by all denominations. Special Terms. 
T. T. Tasker, Sr., Pub'r, 921 Arch St., Phila, 


Agente wanted [IVING LEADERS 3% WORLD. 


Graphic biographies of Sovereigna, Statesmen, 
etc. Elegantly illustrated. A masterly work. 
J. W. KEELER & CO.,Philadelphia, Pa. | 


WANTED ! Salesmen who can give good reference 
andsecurity. Salary and sdvancement 
in our business guaranteed, as experience warrants 
ddress, SUBSCRIPTION DEP’, ODD, MEAD, & 
CO., 753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 


GERMAN.—LIFE OF CH RIST.—ENGLISH. 

















Sold only by subscription. Great inducements to 
agents. Circulars and terms free, Address at once, 
BELFORD, CLARKE, & Co., Philad’a. Agents wanted. 
Write us if you want to 
make money ; every hour 
will count. H. E.G H & 
Bf np yes lady or gentleman for light 
employmentin spare hours. Biblia, Meriden,Ct. 
circular. Give measures for an estimate. 
THROP, 18 Kose STREET, NEW YORK, 
HILADELPHIA, PA 
Send 25 cents for illustrated catalogue. 
LNG IN ALL BRANCHE 
Bsns and other 4 to ® per cent securi 5. 
or 


Over 50 genuine steel engravings, by the best artists. 
LA D i E } ¥ 3 

§ CO., Pubs., Richmond, Va. 

The best for churches, stores, or residences. Send for 

H.8.NO. 

PALMER, CUNNINGHAM, & CO., 
- Limited, 607 Market St., 

nvestment Liste. Speeial Department for Ladies 








atic GAN &,29:, RAN SARS: 


Manhattan Life insurance Co., New York. 
YOu HAWE LIVED AND WON. 





AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE, COMPANY’S BUILDING, 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 





$500 000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other clainman........ ........6..5. 1,621,.500,23 
Surplus over ail Liabilities,...... 469,415.98 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1859. 
$2,500,916. 21. os 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, Prvsident 
RICHARD MARIS, Sreretary. 
JAMKS B. YOUNG, Actuary, 
DIRECTORS: 


Thos. H. Montgomery, Alexander Biddle, 
John T. Lewis, Charles P. Perot, 
Israel Morris, Joseph K. Gillingham, 
Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, Samuel Welsh, Jr., 
Charles 5. Whelen. 


BOSTON INVESTMENT CO 


1 PER 
5, SENT. 


QUARTERLY. 


Best Commercial Real Estate 
for Security. 








eEoyseantntr psdig nl (POR 
’ nn. ce 9, ver- 
tiser Balding, 246 Wesbington St., Boston, Mass. 





INVESTMENTS 


THE PLATTE LAND COMPANY 


(LIMITED) OF 


DENVER, COLORADO 


Is now offering for sale a large quantity of carefully 
selected lands in the neighborhood of Denver, in tracts 
of 5, 10, 20, 40, 80, and 160 acres. ‘To individuals or syn- 
dicates desiring to invest money in the Western States 
where it will be SAFE, and at same time return 
LARGE PROFITS, no better place can be found. 
The very rapid and substantial growth of the city of 
Denver and adjoining country, and the large and nu- 
merous investments now being made by shrewd men, 
sustain thetruthfulness of the above statement. Buy 
five acres near the city for $2,500, and in a few 
years it can be platted into residence lots—® lofs to the 
acre, which will sell at $250 to $500 per lot. Cor- 
respondence solicited. Best references when désired, 
Bh. GILMORE, Manager, DENVER, COLORADO, 
Formerly Land Commissioner, Kansas Pacific and 
‘Union Pacific Railway Com panies, 


SECURITIES . 


THAT SECURE 


And MAKE MONEY for their holders, are 
found in our 


Mortgage and Debentur~ Bonds 


based on improved real estate worth two. 
and a half to three times their face, in 
the best counties of 


EASTERN KANSAS, 
WESTERN MISSOURI, 
and the TWO KANSAS CITYS. 


Investors, large or small, are invited to investigate, 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 


JAMES D. HUSTED, Kansas Citys 
President. KANSAS, 


The Kansas Investment Co. 


Topeka, Kansas. | 1°".Pcyonshire st 








EDWIN A. BARBER, Resident Manager. 
FINANCIAL AGENTS AND DEALERS IN 
Conservative Investment Securities, 
Capital (Full Paid), $500,000. Surplus, $100,000, 
HERBERT E. BALL, President, ‘topeka. Kansas. 








GroRvE C. MORRELL. Vice-President. Boston, Mass, 
and il 
Securities, Boston. 
4 city of its sizein the Un 
States. The country adja- 
cent to the city is the richest gold and rilver mining re- 
gion in the world; tributary to it ure the fertile valleys 
of the Missouri,Prickly Pear and Sun Rivers. Mining Co.’s 
pay out $650,000 in Ra ny every month; real evtate is ad- 
ly. 


vancing in value ra) We make investments of large 
andsmal! amounts,in realestate and mortyuge loans.Cor 
Do. 


O/ Solid ™y Nes county % 

6 Investment of Kansas. re.) 
DevonshireSt. 

Capital of Montana is grow- 

A: more rapidly tuan any 


ndence invited. Address Steele & Co., Helena, Montana, 


~ WARREN LOAN AGENCY, 





For example of its operation address the Co: 


mm 
giving your age. —_ 


ABERDEEN, DAKOTA, 
Capital, $250,000. 
Write for references. 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE CO., 





Best soil, climate, and location in the 





VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Ciacinnati,O. 


FARM 


South. J. F. MANCHA, Claremont, Va. 


Fairbury, Nebraska, 
| Has great experience in loaning money in Nebraska 
| for persons East. All loans inade ubsolutely safe, 
Rates net to lenders, 7 to¥ per cent. ‘Time, one to six 
years. For details and references. write for circular, 
OVER 350,000 acres of Choice Firm Lands. Fall 
ur2 of cropsnever known. Bestall-the-yearclimatein 





| the world. Soiladapted toall kindsoffarming. Plenty 
| of water. Low prices, and unusually liberal terms, 
Cc. E. Simmons, Land Com. C. & N.W. RK’ y, Chicago, Nl 





— we —————_—_——_ 
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Philadelphia.—114 South Fourth Street; . 








































































Astonished the whole world by the marvelous sagacity with 
which he conducted ‘his early campaigns ; he was criticised 
military geniuses all over Europe because he departed from 
laid-out rules of war,.and adopted methods of his own.. He 
could well afford to laugh at the criticisms of others, since jn 
those same campaigns he was uniformly successful. 

Our departure from the usual methods of selling Soap 
astonishes everybody, the prescribed rule being that soap must 
reach families through the different drug and grocery stores, 
with all the colossal expenses attached thereto. Now we have 
cut right off from all of this, and sell direct from the Factory to 
the families who use our Soap, giving them all the profits and 
savings which are usually lost or expended in selling through 
the eholesaYe and retail stores. We are just as ready to trust 
the family-as we are, the grocer, having full confidence in people 
who pay for a first-class religious paper ; and our success during 
the past few years is proof that our method is appreciated and 
profitable to the consumer. We give double for the money that 
other soap firms furnish, and are now ready to offer to every one 
who will simply write their name and address.on a postal card, and 
order a box of ‘“‘Sweet Home” Soap, to sand them the goods, 
and they may try the Soap every day for thirty days, and then 
pay for it, or refuse to~buy, and we will remove it without 
expense. 

Do not forget that with every box of 100 Cakes we send a 
large line of the finest, most delicate and fragrant toilet goods, 
such as Perfumery, Modjeska Complexion Soap, Tooth-powder, 
Shaving Soap, and various other articles, all of which are the 
finest in the market. 






















































E propose to supply 300,000 families with “Sweet Home” 
Soap. In order to induce every one to write promptly 


and get a box, we offer our GREAT BARGAIN BOXES 


to the public on the following terms: 





END us your name and address on a postal card, and we 
will send you, freight prepaid, a large box of ‘Sweet Home”’ 
Soap ({00 CAKES), The Box also contains a great lot of 
Toilet Articles, etc.; described below, which we make a 
present of to all who buy our Box., We want you to keep our 
goods for thirty days, and give them! a fair inspection; try them, 
and know they are even better than we describe or you expect... Do it day after day for a month, then pay the bill. We have 
unlimited confidence in the judgment and sterling honesty of the American people. They know good value when they see it. 
They appreciate the energy and enterprise of a firm which shows itself capable of doing a service to them, either in saving actual 
outlay, or improving the standard of the goods they want to use. 


OUR PRICE FOR THE GREAT BARGAIN BOX IS ONLY SIX DOLLARS. 
All the following articles are packed in the box and given away without one cent of charge: 


SIX BOXES BORAXINE. 
One-Fourth Dozen Modjeska Complexion Soap. — —One-Fourth Dozen Ocean Bath Toilet Soap. 




















One Bottle Modjeska Perfume. ——One-Fourth Dozen Artistic Toilet Soap. 
One Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powder. — —One-Fourth Dozen Creme Toilet Soap. 





One-Fourth Dezen Elite Toilet Soap. 


One Stick Napoleon Shaving Soap. 

To Readers of The Sunday School Times ! 

We hereby promise that in addition to the 100 Cakes of Soap and 

all the fine assortment of Toilet Articles given above, to include 

in the box everything named’ below to every reader of this paper who will, within thirty days from date of paper, send us instructions to forward a trial box 

of “ Sweet Home ” Soap, and don’t forget that you are under no obligations to keep the soap if, when you see the box and its contents, it does not in every way 

meet your entire expectation. We know the great value of our articles, as we make them ourselves, and are willing to put them to the severest kind of a test, 

hence will send you the box on thirty days’ trial, and if you are not fully satisfied with it, send us word and we will remove it at our own expense. If there is 
anything more we can do to convince you of the honesty of our motives as well as the liberality of our methods of doing business, let us know. 











Yours truly, J. D. Larkin & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
SILVERWARE, MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES PICTURES, ETC., GIVEN AWAY. 
One fine Silver-plated Sugar — One Package Pins. One Package Assorted Scrap Pictures. Doe’s Head. The Darlings. 
One fine Silver-plated Child’s Spoon One'Spool Black Silk Thread. Two Celluloid Collar Buttons (patented). Morning in the Highlands. Evangeline. 
One fine Silver-plated Butter Knife. One Japanese Silk Handkerchief. Twenty-three Photo-engraved Bictures of the Evening in the Highlands. La Petite Babette. 
ea ~ table ret LE seta me Plate. be: Bentler ee oa large. Presidents of the United States. * Faithful Friend. The Maid of Orleans. 
ne fine Silver-pla tton Hook. ne Lady’s Handkerchief. . arguerite, After the Storm. 
One Lad ’s Cel alot Pen Holder (very best). Ove Child's Eieewed Handkerchief. "Many of whieh are-Copperp! ie: Wharanieen, Sunshine and Shadow. Love's Young Dream. 
One Turkish Towel, One Cake Cutter: é tions od epemane, ren Skye! Cel Tea tativicw 
One Wash Cloth. One Doughnut Cutter. Desdemona. Owl’d Lang Syne. Phunny Fellows. Qn the Sands. 
One Glove Buttoner. One Handsome Scrap-Book or Portfolio. Our Boys. Our Pets. The Monkeys. ‘Yachting, 











IT COSTS N T to buy a postal-card on which to write your name and post-office address, mentioning this paper, and secure our Great Bargain Box, all freigkt 
charges paid. Write your name and address plainly on a postal-card, mail same to us, and a case of these goods will be delivered at your 
house on thirty days’ trial. We pay freight only to points in the United States east of the Rocky Mountains, 


J.D. LARKIN & CO., 659. 661, 663, 665, and 667 SENECA STREET, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


INISTERS who order should mention their | 2@~ Some people prefer to send cash with order; we do not TO CLUB RAISERS.—Send six names of strictly 
profession or request a “‘Clergyman’s Boz,” as | ask it, but in such cases we place one extra present of value | reliable people, who are willing to accept a Great Bar- 

































‘in cking the presents we aim to treat the clergy | én the boz, and ship the same day the order is received, freight J gain Box (price, $6.00) on thirty days’ trial, and we 
wit especial liberality.’ prepaid; all other orders being filled in their regular turn. will send you one box gratis. 
The Schoo! Times ‘ , an advertisement of in bel 
Sunday lntanda to piaai egly edlnpemnceenees Sas 290 Wreseperiny. Speed, nee elie Go &@ party Dot ia good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
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